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“A Plowman his legs is higher 


than a nobleman\on his knees.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


" — vf Wis hate hab 
The /\MERICAN WAY 


America... where men are respected for their industry, not 
their indolence... where men and their products are judged on 


performance, not by their fancy clothes or outer wrappings. 


International Flours are literally ‘“‘Plowmen on their legs”, 
capable of doing a man’s job and doing it well. Just s 
skilled workers must pass efficiency tests, International 
Flours must pass the rigid quality tests of the laboratory 
and the bakery. Most certainly they have been ‘“‘tried in t!:e 
fire—and found true’’! 





We agree with Benjamin Franklin. Our experience h:\s 
definitely proven that ‘‘It’s the goods—not the trimmings—t! '¢ 
buyer wants’’. You, too, will find that International Flou s 
work efficiently, economically. You’ll buy again and agai. 
once you have used an International brand. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY +- MINNEAPOL'S 
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More darn things can happen to a baker in SA " 


(LL BET NOBODY 
CATCHES MY B0SS 
ASLEEP AT THE 
SWITCH ! 


I STEPPED INTO THE BOSSS OFFICE 
THE OTHER DAY ANO FOUND HIM 
PACIN’ BACK AN’ FORTH, MUTTERIN’ 
A LOT OF NAUGHTY Cin 
WORDS ABOUT 
THE AXIS. 


“Aur tnae: D3 
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eet 




















m2) WELL,1 LET HIM RAVE FOR AWHILE. THEN TO OO «: THE MENTION OF FLOUR HE LOOKED SERIOUS, 
CALM HIM DOWN, | SAID: ANYWAY, OUR PLANT BUT | COULD SEE A LITTLE TWINKLE OF SATISFACTION 
HASNT BEEN BOMBED YET, AND WE'VE IN HIS EYE. HE SAID, YES—AN’ BELIEVE ME, WERE 
GOT LOTS OF FLOUR ON HAND SO 1 GOIN’ TO KEEP ALOT ON HAND, DONT THINK ITS 
GUESS WE CAN GO RIGHT 0 ON BAKIN’ AN ACCIDENT THAT IM ORDERIN’ OUT FLOUR THESE 
FOR AWHILE. ye = 4 DAYS A GOOD WHILE BEFORE WE 
NEED IT!” 

















(4) THEN HE EXPLAINED THAT, THOUGH 
THERES LOTS OF WHEAT IN THE COUNTRY 
THE DEMAND FOR FLOUR FROM MANY SOURCES 
IS BIG. $0 HES ORDERIN’ EARLY AND IN LIBERAL 
QUANTITIES TO BE ON THE SAFE SIDE 
TO BE DOUBLY SURE, HE'S BUYIN’ FROM 
PILLS BURY— BECAUSE THEYRE A RELIABLE 
FAIR-DEALING COMPANY THAT CAN AND WILL 
GIVE GOOD SERVICE EVEN IN WARTIME. 
.PRETTY SMART MAN, MY BOSS ! 


ee 


| THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on bate oy by The Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
x red as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 
the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 


Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level—our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 
call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 


soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 





‘HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 





Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 





SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor’’ flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 
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FLOUR 


HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


We frequently apply the phrase “precision-milled’”’ to 
MADE-RITE FLOUR and our other fine bakery flours. 


The phrase is much more than mere sales-promotion 
claim. 


MADE-RITE FLOUR actually is precision milled, just 


as fine machinery is trued to a ten-thousandth of an inch. 


There is definite precision in the blending of the most 
suitable wheats, precision care in the cleaning and tem- 
pering, punctilious exactness in the grinding, bolting 
and _ purification. 


Finally, absolutely hard-boiled precision in the ultimate 
laboratory and practical baking tests under shop con- 
ditions. 


That is why MADE-RITE FLOUR always assures the 


baker precision performance on full time day and 
night duty. 


That is what makes 


MADE-RITE EASY TO BAKE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ANSAS c "LARGE 


The 


CABLE ADDRESS "“CONFLOMILS”™ 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 








WICHITA 





ATED FLOUR 





HEART 


“She 


ST INDEPENDENT mi, 


MILLS (() 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 


IN THE 









OF 
KANSAS 















These flours are known as 


ne JO)” ramiy 


because they get on well with one 
another, and each has its place in sup- 
plying a certain flour need. 


BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 


DIAMOND JO—bakers’ patent with 
a good reputation. 


CHIEF JO—high in protein. 
JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 


ENERJO—with the wheat 
milled in. 


germ 


=> 


As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 
for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 
flour for your needs. 


Write 


COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 













WABASHA ROLLER MILL 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 








THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 































_ All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 





New Ulm, Minn. 
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Every new rationing order is a boost for the flour 
distributor. 


Every line of food shoppers waiting to have their 
coupons checked emphasizes the lack of restraint 
on flour. 


Every housewife is certain to turn more and more 
to foods baked from flour in her family’s dietary. 


Every distributor can take up a large part of his 
declining turn-over by putting greater emphasis 
on flour. 


Flour points the way for the dealer. 


But be sure your sales effort is - 
put back of a really fine flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


“| AMERICAN > 
| MEDICAL | 


Co y KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









; eet 
‘2 4 
vA =.. Wa 
yin: NY 
WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





KANSAS 
EXPANSION 














GOOD WHEAT 
GOOD MILLING 
GOOD FLOUR 











We invite your interest 


* 
FLOUR 


WICHITA iit 


bsoe peis capacity COMPANY 








“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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LAGRANGE 


FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
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same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the- products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


" 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winncsor, 























MILLI? ROM EVERY RO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc ° DUCING SECTION OF *THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - ¥ — = 

hi ew York Nas! e Peo 
St. Touls Portland Siar, Et  feler 
Kansas City Galveston St. Lous Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 


Cp. “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


is the kind and quality of 
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flour you never have heard 
criticized and we are confi- 


dent you never will. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





















Such great quantities of “free wheat’’ still are available in the 
country that the miller’s job is merely to determine the best 


sources of supply and the most capable agencies to supply him. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THRIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











Minnesota Girt Flour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
. with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


“Cremo’’ ice Crookston Milling Company EVANS MILLING CO. ““™Waire Coen PRopucrs 


CROOKSTON, MINN. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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IT PAYS TO TALK TO THE 


emis Multiwall Paper Bag Expert 


“You're more than just a bag expert. You’re a ing and shipping. Often they show manufac- 
detective!” turers how to increase production and cut costs 
That's what a bag user said after one of our _in the packing room. 

Multiwall Paper Bag experts visited his plant 
and solved a troublesome packaging problem 
which had been stealing his profits. 


Services of our experts are available to you 
without cost or obligation . .. whether you’re 


a Bemis customer or not. 

The counsel of our staff covers every phase of 3 : E 
packaging by the bag .. . the bags hitnasines, Next time you have a packaging problem, write 
filling and was tg shipping an storage. Our or wire our nearest office. We ll have an expert 


— can give competent advice on these on the job promptly... and it won’t cost you 
jects because they know every angle of pack- a penny! 


su 


Bemis representatives are the kind of men who take off their coats 
and tackle a problem from a practical, experienced point of view. 





MILLING INDUStTRy PLEA 


i, 
SE 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. we REMtS MULTIWALL PAPER COMERS 


mils, Multiwall Pa 





per Bag: 

Better Bags for 85 Years fil. tainers, Sell ere economical, custard 1 other 

mee gussets mak -pleas: 
° have pmol. freight classifications a easy te 
. ’ : ucts well in st for r : requirements 
Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn perell + Houston + Ind pol and mill-fresh conSs,:... "deliver Pm :++ Keep prod. 
Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago Kansas City + Los Angeles extra loaf of bread pene, pene aan weight 
Denver + Detroit + East Pep- Louisville +» Memphis + Minne- @g when Multiwall A, soni 








és 8 are used, 
apolis - New Orleans » New York City + Norfolk - Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria 


St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita 
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nrichment Standard Hearing April 19 





RIBOFLAVIN REQUIREMENT 
AGAIN POSTPONED 


Both Bread and Flour Will Be Considered at Meeting Called by 
Federal Security Agency—Research Council Suggestions 
Will Be Given Hearing 


Wasnincton, D. C.— (Special) — 
Amendments to the present definitions 
and standards of identity for enriched 
flour and enriched farina and the sub- 
mission of evidence in relation to the 
use of certain vitamins and minerals in 
enriched bread, rolls and buns, will be 
considered by the Federal Security Agen- 
y at open hearings here commencing at 
10 o’clock, April 19, Acting FSA Admin- 
istrator Watson B. Miller has announced. 

At the same time an official order 
was published postponing the require- 
ment that riboflavin be an ingredient 
of enriched flours and enriched farina 
until such effective date as is announced 
in the final order, issued under the rec- 
ord of the April 19 hearing. The ribo- 
flavin requirement was first postponed 
until July 1, 1942, and then to April 
20, 1943. It now appears, the Federal 
Security Agency said, that a sufficient 
supply of riboflavin will not be avail- 
able by April 20. 

The official notice said the hearing will 
deal with “the matter of amended defini- 
tions and standards of identity for en- 
riched flour, enriched 
enriched self-rising flour, and enriched 
farina” and “the matter of a definition 
standard of identity for enriched 
bread and enriched rolls or enriched 
buns.” 

Alanson W. Willcox, who presided as 
government hearing officer in the hear- 
ings on cereal products held months ago, 
will preside at the hearing, which Ad- 
ministrator Miller said was for the pur- 
pose of receiving evidence “upon the 
basis of which regulations may be pro- 
mulgated amending the definitions and 
standards of identity” for enriched flour 
and farina, and for the purpose of re- 


bromated flour, 


and 


ceiving additional evidence relating to 
the use of vitamins and minerals in en- 
riched bread, rolls or buns “for which 
definitions and standards of identity” 
have been suggested but not actually 
promulgated. 

FSA’s notice of hearing set forth 
specific suggestions for increasing the 
levels of enrichment ingredients in flour 


ARMY LOAF UP FOR 
AUCTION 


The Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center’s cooks and bakers 
school, Cheyenne, Wyo., has donated 
its second loaf of bread to be auc- 
tioned off for War Bonds. The 
1,009,000th loaf was auctioned off last 
summer by Gov. Nels H. Smith for 
a total of $9,000. The 2,000,000th loaf 
came out of the ovens in mid-De- 
cember. Mayor Ed. Warren sold 
$7,525 worth of pieces on a Saturday 
night, and the rest went on a Sunday 
afternoon sale broadcast over station 
KFBC during a program sponsored 
by the Cheyenne Federal Savings 
and Loan Co., for $4,000 more, 
bringing its total to $11,525, or $2,- 
525 more than the first loaf. 


and baked goods, but added this state- 
ment: 

“It is not to be inferred from the 
fact that these suggestions are made 
that they represent the views of the 
Federal Security Agency or that evi- 
dence concerning them will be adduced 
by the agency. Interested persons are 
notified that the hearing is a fact find- 
ing proceeding and that such suggestions 








MORE SHIPPING SPACE ALLOWED 
FOR LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 


Supplemental Allotment for Flour Exports Made to Wheat Flour 
Millers’ Export Association—Enough for Normal Move- 
ment to Cuba in April—Other Areas Skimpy 





Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Gen- 
eral Manager W. T. McArthur, of the 
Wheat Flour Millers Export Association, 
has obtained from the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare a supplemental allotment 
of shipping space to the nine South and 
Central American countries for April 
Shipments. The additional allotment 
will provide space enough to take care 
of the normal movement of flour to 
Cuba during April, but for the other 
destinations, the tonnage available is 
still inadequate to enable the movement 
of all export business for April deliv- 
eries on the books of the mills. 

The Export Association manager was 
not prepared to disclose precise figures 
on what tonnage is available, but he said 


it would go a little way toward reliev- 
ing the present unsatisfactory situation. 
It will help, he said, toward relieving 
the minds of millers who have orders 
which call for early shipment. Similarly 
it indicates a disposition on the part of 
the war agencies to co-operate with busi- 
ness in getting American commerce into 
the hands of foreign buyers. 

“If this action by BEW,” said Mr. 
McArthur, “can be taken as any cri- 
terion for the future, our flour export 
situation will not be as tight as we 
feared. The mills, however, should not 
get any false idea that enough ‘tonnage 
will be available in May and’ future 
months -to care for all the business ‘they 
can do in the Latin American territory.” 





are subject to adoption, rejection, amend- 
ment or modification, in whole or in part, 
as the evidence of record may require. 
No evidence will be received which is 
not relevant and material to the use of 
the vitamins and minerals named in such 
suggestions.” 


SUGGESTED CHANGES 


The complete text of the government’s 
suggested changes follows: 


Suggestions relating to the definitions and 
standards of identity for enriched flour, en- 
riched bromated flour, and enriched self- 
rising flour. It is suggested that such defi- 
nitions and standards be amended: 

(1) By changing the minimum and max- 
imum limits for vitamin B,, niacin, and 
iron to the following: 


Milligrams Per Pound of the Food 
Minimum Maximum 


Vitarmin By ..ccccccccccces 2.0 4.0 
PMO. ceccccvsvesevescenes 16.0 32.0 
TFOM cocvcccvcccccescvcvcce 13.0 26.0 


(2) By changing the maximum limit for 
riboflavin to 2.4 mgs per pound of the food. 


Suggestions relating to enriched bread 
and enriched rolls or buns. It is suggest- 
ed that definitions and standards of iden- 
tity be prescribed for enriched bread and 
enriched rolls or enriched buns, which pro- 
vide for the use of vitamin B,, niacin, 
riboflavin, iron, calcium and vitamin D, and 
that the minimum and maximum limits for 
such vitamins and minerals be as follows: 

Mgs per lb of food 
Minimum Maximum 
Vitamin B, 


REIN 9.5 4-010 8 06:0. 400940500 20.0 

Riboflavin . 1.4 

BPO chee ceweveceucese ees 16.0 
alcium 600 





Per lb of the food 
Minimum Maximum 
Vitamin D, U.S.P. units... 150 600 

Additional suggestions to be considered. 
Testimony will also be received with re- 
spect to the suggestions embodied in the 
following questions: 

(1) Shall calcium be designated as a re- 
quired ingredient instead of an optional in- 
gredient in the definitions and standards of 
identity for enriched flour, enriched bro- 
mated flour, and enriched self-rising flour, 
and shall its maximum limit be changed to 
1,000 mgs per pound of the food? 

(2) Shall the minimum limits be changed 
in the definition and standard of identity 
for enriched farina, and shall maximum 
limits be provided, for vitamin B,, niacin, 
riboflavin, iron, calcium and vitamin D as 
follows: 

Per pound of food 
Minimum Maximum 

0 





Vitamin B;, mgs ...... 2. 4.0 
Niacin, mgs 16.0 32.0 
Riboflavin, mgs 1.2 2.4 
SPO, BIOS occee 13.0 26.0 
COlGiwM, TGS oceccccces 3,000 6,000 
Vitamin D, U.S.P. units. 3,200 6,400 


(3) Shall calcium and vitamin D be desig- 
nated as required ingredients instead of op- 
tional ingredients in the definition and 
standard of identity for enriched farina? 

(4) Shall calcium be designated as a re- 
quired ingredient in definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for enriched bread and 
enriched rolls or enriched buns? 


PRESENT STANDARDS 


The present vitamin standards of en- 
riched flour are: not less than 1.66 mg 
and not more than 2.5 mg of vitamin 
B,, not less than 1.2 and not more than 
1.8 mg of riboflavin, not less than 6 mg 
and not more than 24 mg of niacin, not 
less than‘ 6 mg or more than 24 mg 
of iron. Later, the riboflavin require- 
ment was postponed until April 20, 1943. 

In addition, vitamin D may be added 
in such quantity that each pound con- 
tains not less than 250 U.S.P. units 
and not more than 1,000 U.S.P. units. 
Calcium may be added in such quantity 
that each pound of the finished enriched 
flour contains not less than 500 mg and 
not more than 2,000 mg. 

There has been no legally adopted 


standard for enriched bread, since the 
bread standard hearings were postponed 
because of the war before they were 
completed. Food Distribution Order 
No. 1 states that enriched bread “shall 
be bread that has been made from en- 
riched flour containing the ingredients 
in the quantities required by the regu- 
lations under the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, or that equivalent ingredients 
have been added to plain flour during 
mixing of the dough.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


0. A. COOPER CO. LEASES 
BLACK BROS. FEED MILL 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The O. A. Cooper 
Co., Humboldt, Neb., last week com- 
pleted negotiations to lease the Black 
Bros. Feed Mill at Beatrice, Neb., to 
replace the production facilities lost 
when the Cooper feed plant burned two 
weeks ago. 

Additional mixing equipment to double 
the present capacity of the plant is being 
installed by the Cooper company. The 
mill at Humboldt will be rebuilt as 
soon as possible, Guy Cooper, Jr., an- 
nounced last week. 

Although Black Bros. will continue to 
maintain wholesale and retail distri- 
bution of Triple B feeds at the Beatrice 
plant, the entire feed mill and ware- 
house will be operated by the Cooper 
company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEVERE SNOW STORM TIES 
UP MINNESOTA TRAFFIC 


Minn.—A_ snow and 
wind storm of unusual severity hit the 
northern, western and southwestern parts 
of Minnesota last week and continued 
unabated for several 
whipped up high snow drifts, blocking 
rail and vehicular traffic and crippled 
telegraph service with outside points. 

Railroad yards in some sections were 
and elevators were 
unable to get cars set in for unloading. 
Some parts of the state were completely 
isolated while snow plow equipment 
worked feverishly to open up transpor- 
tation facilities. 





MIN NEAPOLIS, 


days. The wind 


closed temporarily 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WOLFF BROTHERS MILLING CO. 
DESTROYED BY FIRE MAR, 13 
Paterson, N. J.—Fire raced through 
the interior of the four-story building of 
the Wolff Brothers Milling Co. here on 
March 13. Only the brick walls and roof 
were left intact and other buildings were 
damaged by water. Two box cars on a 
siding were wetted down to preserve 
them from the flames. Loss was esti- 
mated at $150,000. Origin of the fire was 
not given. 
The company buckwheat 
cereal and had orders for lend-lease and 
the Navy. 





processed 





International Buys New York Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—The International Milling Co., Minneapolis, has made 


arrangements to. take’ over and operate the Eastern Semolina Mills, at Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y. The plant has a capacity of 600 bbls daily. s 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
huge amount of 106,526,000 Ibs enriched 
flour and other cereal grain products has 
been purchased by the government since 
March 17, and an additional 6,732,534 Ibs 
was scheduled for purchase March 23 
and March 24, the Food Distribution 
Administration March 22. 
Soybean flour topped the list with a 
total of 37,360,000 Ibs. Enriched patent 
hard wheat flour and enriched hard 
wheat clears were the runnersup with 
a total of 54,724 bbls. An additional 
10,880 bbls enriched hard wheat flour 
was slated to be bought March 28. 

The 51,663-bbl purchase of enriched 
patent hard wheat flour was packed in 
200-lb osnaburgs and furnished by the 
following mills: 

Washburn Crosby Co., 20,663 bbls at 
$3.60 ewt, f.o.b. New York City. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 23,000 bbls 
at $3.45, ewt, f.o.b. Buffalo, and 8,000 
bbls at $3,291, f.o.b. Springfield, Il. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. sold 3,061 
bbls enriched hard wheat clears, packed 
in 200-lb osnaburg, at $3.19, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo. 

The 37,360,000 lbs soya flour included 
18,800,000 Ibs low-fat, extracted solvent 
process, Type 2, and 18,560,000 Ibs full- 
fat, Type 3, all packed in 100-lb net 
osnaburgs, as follows: 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 16,- 
800,000 Ibs low-fat at $4.25 ewt, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, 2,000,- 
000 Ibs low-fat at $4.25, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ind. 

Soya Corp. of America, New York 
City, 5,000,000 lbs full-fat at $5.90 cwt, 
f.o.b. Hagerstown, Md, 

The Glidden Co., 9,000,000 Ibs at $5.70 
ewt, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 3,600,000 
Ibs at $5.70, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 960,000 
Ibs at $5.641/, ewt, f.o.b, Decatur. 

The soya grits purchase totaling 40,- 
800,000 Ibs and packed in 100-lb bags 
was furnished as follows: 

The Glidden Co., 20,000,000 lbs at 
$4.281,,. cwt, pressed expeller process, 
Type 1, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 1,800,- 
000 Ibs at $4.271, ewt, pressed expeller 
process, Type 1, f.o.b. Decatur. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 19,000,000 
Ibs at $4.25, extracted solvent process, 
fine low-fat Type 2, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Farina, packed in 100-lb osnaburgs, was 
bought as follows: 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., 1,040,000 
Ibs at $3.29 cwt, f.o.b. North Kansas 
City. 

Rodney Milling Co., 1,500,000 lbs at 
$3.954 cwt, f.o.b. Baltimore. 

International Milling Co., 720,000 Ibs 
at $4 ewt, f.o.b. New York City. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 1,000,000 lbs 
at $3.7114 ewt, f.o.b. Springfield, Ill. 

Pearled barley cereal, bought in 100-lb 
bags, included: 

Allen V. Smith, 1,260,000 lbs at $3.33 


announced 
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Government Buys Huge 
Supplies of Flour and 
Cereal Products 


ewt, f.o.b. Marcellus Falls, N. Y., and 
960,000 lbs at $3.43, same delivery point. 
The Quaker Oats Co., 1,560,000 Ibs at 
$3.8414, ewt, f.o.b. Akron, and 780,000 Ibs 
at $3,47, f.o.b. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
H. C. Knoke & Co., 2,100,000 Ibs at 
$3.681,, ewt, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. sold 
6,720,000 lbs cracked wheat at $2.71 cwt, 
packed in 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
The FDA announced 4,600,000 Ibs 
rolled barley will be bought not later 
than midnight, March 24, with imme- 
diate delivery of 1,400,000 lbs and the 
balance within 90 days. 
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BOWERSOCK MILL LEASED 
BY KANSAS MILLING GROUP 
FOR DISTILLERS’ GRITS USE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ward Magill, pres- 
ident, David S. Jackman, vice president 
and general manager, and their asso- 
ciates in the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, have leased the 1,500-bbl mill of 
the Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas, and will convert it into a 
mill for the exclusive production of dis- 
tillers’ grits. The lessees will operate 
the property under the name of the 
Lawrence Milling Co. 

The Bowersock mill has been owned 
and operated continuously by the Bower- 
sock family and its closely associated suc- 
cessor in ownership and operation, R. C. 
Jackman, for more than 60 years. Ef- 
forts to build a power dam on the ledge 
of rock in the Kaw River at Lawrence 
had been occasionally made in pioneer 





GRANULAR FLOUR USES 
8,700,000 BUS WHEAT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sales of 
CCC wheat under the granular flour 
for alcohol program amounted to 
8,700,000 bus to March 18, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has announced. 
Of this total, approximately 6,900,- 
000 bus were ground since Jan. 1, 
1943, by some 23 milling companies 
which have participated in the pro- 
gram so far. The production of gran- 
ular flour by mills has amounted to 
the equivalent of about 1,600,000 
bbls and millfeed production to 
some 104,000 tons so far. Officials 
estimate that about 50,000,000 bus 
of government wheat will be manu- 
factured into granular flour for the 
production of industrial alcohol this 
year. In addition to this use of 
wheat for alcohol, the CCC has 
been selling wheat directly to dis- 
tillers for use in the war alcohol 
program. Total wheat sales, includ- 
ing granular flour use, have amounted 
to 25,000,000 bus so far in 1942, the 
CCC reports. Another 39,000,000 
bus of corn has been sold to distillers 
for this purpose. 





days, but not until the dam site was 
acquired by J. D. Bowersock about 1880 
was the enterprise successful. Mr. Bow- 
ersock naturally built a flour mill to 
use the power and, save as he devoted 
much time to politics, banking and many 
other business enterprises, he continued 
in active control of the business until 
the dam and mill were both destroyed 
in the great flood of 1903. 

Two years later Mr. Bowersock, at 
that time serving his district in Con- 
gress, formed a partnership with R. C. 
Jackman, previously associated with his 
brothers in the operation of a small mill 
at Minneapolis, Kansas. Both the mill 
and the power plant were restored, the 
hydroelectric plant to the largest water 
power unit in Kansas and the mill, with 
subsequent additions to a capacity of 
1,500 bbls. 

In recent years, Mr. Jackman’s inter- 
est has been chiefly engaged in banking, 
livestock, grain and the operation of 
radio station WREN, and the flour mill 
has been run somewhat intermittently. 
Several concerns were known to be 
negotiating for a lease on the property 
prior to its being secured by Mr. Magill, 
Mr. Jackman and their associates. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 
Export business in Canadian wheat on 
March 22 and 23 amounted to 9,500,000 
bus, including 1,500,000 to neutrals. The 
balance to United Kingdom includes over 

2,000,000 bus in the form of flour. 


March 24, 1943 





ALCOHOL FROM WOOD 
WASTE URGED 

WasHINcTON, D. C.—WPB has au- 
thorized construction of two pilot 
plants to make alcohol from waste 
wood by a process smuggled out of 
Germany by refugees. The test 
plants are to determine the practica- 
bility of producing war alcohol with. 
out further drains on foodstuffs such 
as wheat and corn. Dr. J. A. Hall, 
of the United States Forestry Serv. 
ice, told the WPB that annual wood 
waste in the United States was suf- 
ficient to produce 4 billion tons of al- 
cohol yearly, about eight times the 
annual war requirements. There has 
been some criticism of the produc- 
tion of alcohol from petroleum and 
grain on’ the basis that it may 
threaten future food and oil supplies 
and also that it is a waste of farm 
labor in a time of labor shortage. It 
is estimated that 200 million gals of 
alcohol could be produced annually 
solely from the sawdust of 73 of the 
largest sawmills. Dow Chemical Co. 
will set up one test plant at Mar- 
quette, Mich., and the Tennessee- 
Eastman Corp, another at Kings- 
port, Tenn. The matter of utilizing 
present distilling facilities or the 
job of converting them to the wood 
basis has not been publicly discussed. 





NEW PRICING FORMULA ARRANGED 
ON GRANULAR DISTILLERY FLOUR 


No Change in Millers’ Processing Fee in New Contract for Second 
Quarter of 1943—CCC Rejects Millers’ Request 
for Yearly Contract 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—(Special)—A new 
wheat-alcohol agreement, setting up a 
new formula for determining the price 
the flour miller will obtain for the 
granular product produced for indus- 
trial alcohol, but actually making no 
change in the return to mills, was agreed 
to March 22 by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and the committee representing 
flour mills. The new contract is to run 
from April 1 through June 30. CCC 
declined to grant the request of the mill- 
ers’ committee to frame a contract to run 
for the balance of the year because of 
legal stipulations involved. 

Several other minor changes were made 
from the original contract, including 
adding the words “at time of shipment” 
in the paragraph describing the stand- 
ards which the granular flour shall 
meet, and clarifying the reference to 
bran specks, which now reads “bran 
specks shall not contribute more than 
1.5% by weight of the product.” 

A change also was made in the section 
covering bond for performance, remov- 
ing the stipulation that such bond shall 
be in the fixed sum of $100,000 and sub- 
stituting this language: 

“It is agreed that the failure of the 
miller to process the wheat and sell the 
products thereof in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of this agreement 
and sales contracts made pursuant here- 
to would damage Commodity Credit 
Corp. to the extent of 50c bu of the 
quantity of wheat so purchased from 
Commodity which was not so used or 


. 
sold. Therefore, the miller agrees to 
furnish a continuing bond of indemnity 
in an amount specified by Commodity.” 

The price formula assures the miller 
of the same basis of payment as the old 
contract provided, except the fixed rates 
of 82c and 84c are eliminated. Instead 
the price arrangement constitutes an en- 
tirely new paragraph 4, as follows: 

“4, The price at which the granular 
flour produced under the terms of this 
agreement shall be sold to the distiller 
shall be equal to the’ ceiling price per 
bushel on No. 2 yellow corn at the dis- 
tillery destination (including 214,¢ service 
charge per bushel) multiplied by 35.71 
for each ton (2,000 lbs) in bulk, plus 
56c per ton packing charge if packed 
in bags supplied by the distiller, f.o.b. 
the nearest rail siding available to the 
distiller’s plant. The price at which 
Commodity shall supply wheat to the 
miller, basis f.o.b. the nearest rail siding 
to the plant of the miller, with freight 
allowed to the distillery destination shall 
be determined by the following formula: 
(1) the price of granular flour per ton 
at the distillery destination, (2) plus 
the value of 1,333.6’ lbs of millfeed at 
$1.50 per ton under the bulk millfeed 
ceiling price at the distillery destina- 
tion, (3) less a processing allowance of 
$10.93. The resulting balance divided 
by 55.6 shall be the wheat price per 
60-lb bushel; provided that, in the event 
that the ceiling price of No. 2 yellow 
corn is changed between the date of 
sale of the granular flour to the distiller 
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and the date of shipment of the granu- 
lar flour from the plant of the miller, 
the granular flour price on the remaining 
shipments on the contract shall be ad- 
justed in accordance with the changed 
corn ceiling price and the miller shall 
pay to Commodity 64.2% of each Ic per 
bushel increase in the corn ceiling price 
and Commodity shall pay to the miller 
64.2% of each lc decrease per bushel 
in the corn ceiling price on wheat sup- 
plied by Commodity to the miller to 
complete the affected miller’s contracts 
with the distiller; provided further, that, 
Commodity shall not pay any transpor- 
tation charges in excess of those which 
would have been incurred if the grain 
had been shipped by Commodity direct 
to the plant of the distiller.” 

The new contract was the outgrowth 
of discussions at conferences on March 
20 and 21, with Messrs. Farrington, Mc- 
Arthur and Dachtler, representing the 
CCC, and the millers’ committee composed 
of Charles Ritz, of International Milling 
Co. G. S. Kennedy, of General Mills, 
Inc, Elmer W. Reed, of Shellabarger 
Mills, C. R. McClave, of Montana Flour 
Mills Co., M. F. Mulroy, of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., substituting for J. C. 
Beavan, of Standard Milling Co. 


WHEAT FOR DISTILLERS 


Terms of a contract under which 
CCC, during the second quarter of 1943, 
will offer to sell wheat to distillers of 
industrial alcohol for use in the produc- 
tion of explosives were announced March 
18 jointly by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Defense Supplies Corp. 
No corn will be available from govern- 
ment stocks during this period. 

The contract price for government 
wheat to converted beverage distilleries 
will be in relation to the ceiling price 
of corn, The price for this wheat, basis 
delivered in bulk, carload lots, by rail 
to the nearest siding available to dis- 
tiller’s plant, will be 9c per 60-lb bu less 
than the ceiling price (at the time of 
loading) of No. 2 yellow corn per 56-lb 
bu at the distiller’s plant. 

Defense Supplies Corp. will continue 
to buy the alcohol produced by con- 
verted beverage distilleries under the 
cost plus formula established by the 
Office of Price Administration. With 
regard to the sale of wheat to commer- 
cial alcohol plants, prices will be on 
the same basis as during the present 
quarter, which will permit these plants 
to sell alcohol at the current OPA ceil- 
ing price for commercial uses. This al- 
cohol will be bought by Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation only in the event that 
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. NEW OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF BAKERY ENGINEERS + 





Here are the newly elected officers of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, chosen at the recent annual meet- 
Left to right are: Arthur E. Grawert, Pills- 
second vice president; 


ing in Chicago. 


bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


Albert J. Faulhaber, 
second vice president; Willard H. Geller, John R. Thompson 
Co., Chicago, president; Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, secretary. 


American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 





it is specifically allocated by the War 
Production Board. Unless the OPA or- 
ders otherwise, such alcohol will be ac- 
quired by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
only at the price ceiling. 

The joint announcement also stated 
that in the event it appears necessary for 
the alcohol subsidy to be continued after 
June 30, 1943, the Defense Supplies 
Corp. will arrange, upon receipt of a 
formal request from the OPA, to han- 
dle the program on a basis so that CCC 
may sell wheat and granular flour to all 
plants producing alcohol on a uniform 
price basis at levels comparable with 
the ceiling price for corn. 
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MISSOURI FEED CONTROL 
AGENTS SEIZE CCC MEAL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Much of the ship- 
ment of soybean meal which was made 
by the CCC into Missouri for distribu- 
tion through local county agents has been 
seized by the Missouri feed control au- 
thorities because of the failure of the 
government agency to register it in the 
state. As the result, much of this ship- 
ment of several dozen cars is being held 
up and not released for direct sale 
to farmers. Feed companies objected 
strenuously to the handling of the meal 
by the government when mixed feeds 
were short on the ingredient. 








10 MILLION INCREASE IN PLANTED 
ACREAGE PREDICTED IN SURVEY 


—<p)—— 
Spring Wheat Acreage Estimated at 103.6% of Last Year’s 
Plantings by Federal Crop Reporting Board 
—Corn Up Sharply 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A_ nation-wide 
Survey indicates that American farmers 
will plant 10,000,000 more acres to food 
and feed crops this year than in 1942, 
when production records were smashed, 
the federal crop reporting board re- 
ported March 19. 

This indicated increase of 3.5% in 
acreage, in the face of shortages of man- 
power and implements and other diffi- 
culties, was termed “gratifying news” 





by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the area to be planted to corn 
this year at 96,827,000 acres, or 106.4% of 
last year’s plantings, and to spring wheat 
at 14,707,000 acres, or 103.6%. 

Included in the spring wheat acreage 
is 2,103,000 acres of durum wheat, or 
97.6% of 1942 plantings. 

The indicated acreage and percentage 
of last year’s plantings of various crops 


by important producing states, as re- 
ported by the department, are: 








SPRING WHEAT (OTHER THAN 
DURUM) 

Acreage Percent 
SPR 975,000 105 
North Dakota ........ 5,851,000 102 
South Dakota ........ 2,233,000 103 
BEGMEARE ccccccccvcecs 1,835,000 94 

DURUM WHEAT 

Acreage Per cent 
BEPMMONOER cscvcccccves 62,000 110 
North Dakota ........ 1,759,000 101 
South Dakota ........ 282,000 79 

CORN 

Acreage Per cent 
Pennsylvania ........ 1,360,000 104 
GD ascocvcsocssecces 3,493,000 105 
EMGIONR .ccccccccccecs 4,379,000 109 
PON, oC ecesescecees 8,774,000 109 
Michigan .......se06. 1,760,000 107 
Wisconsin .....-.0005 2,552,000 105 
Minnesota ........+0% 5,308,000 110 
TOWS coccccccccccccces 10,739,000 110 
Missouri ......... 5,019,000 114 
North Dakota 1,235,000 100 
South Dakota 3,866,000 122 
Nebraska .......5+... 8,196,000 112 
DEE, sxeecseseses 2,822,000 102 
TEBMGRR cc cscccceccsos 3,775,000 116 
Oklahoma ........6+. 2,036,000 101 
ZONED ccccsevccecoeces 5,751,000 102 
Colorade .cccccccccecs 1,100,000 103 

OATS 

Acreage Percent 
SO. WOU. icccccaeces 927,000 100 
Pennsylvania ......... 912,000 101 
GEES svccccecccccacses . 7 102 
EMGIONA occccccceccove 99 
RRR 97 
Michigan 100 
Wisconsin ° 106 
Minnesota .... oe 103 
TOWG ccccvcccccsceses 95 
pl PPT eee 97 
North Dakota ........ 2,249,000 105 
South Dakota ........ 2,407,000 102 
IOGDTASMR 2c ciccoccees 2,082,000 110 
DT seneveceegicaen 2,009,000 102 
ORIGROMA occccccccccs 1,553,000 96 
BONS cccccccsveveces 1,897,000 100 

FLAXSEED 

Acreage Per cent 
Minnesota .........65 1,908,000 114 
Iowa ..... WTETTLL EEE 300,000 125 
North Dakota ........ 1,840,000 129 
South Dakota ........ 726,000 190 
HEOMGAB ccccsccccceses 344,000 123 
BEOMTOMA cccccccccccce 471,000 130 
CORMSOPMIA 2 ccccccccces 300,000 145 

SOYBEANS 

Acreage Per cent 
GRID ccscccsocvscoseca 1,541,000 107 
EROINER cccccsecseses 1,866,000 108 
BRUUMOED i ccccccccccece 4,216,000 107 
TOWED cccccsccsovccccce 2,422,000 110 
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NATIONAL TEA CO. REPORT 

Cuicaco, Irr.—John McKinlay, presi- 
dent of the National Tea Co., told stock- 
holders at the annual meeting March 
22 that resumption of dividends on com- 
mon stock is not favorable at this time. 
The company has paid all arrearages on 
preferred stock and placed dividends on 
a regular quarterly schedule. Sales 
are running substantially the same as 
a year ago, and during the past few 
weeks there has been a favorable up- 


ward tendency compared with a year 
ago. Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the 
board, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and A. J. Hansen, Minne- 
apolis branch manager of the National 
Tea Co., were elected directors. W. E. 
Russell, secretary, was also elected treas- 
urer, succeeding Thorvald Rasmussen, 
retired, and William T. Hill was named 
assistant secretary to replace George 
Rasmussen, Jr., who is in military service. 
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SENATE GETS FARM 
PARITY BOOST BILL 


Senate Committee Gives Unanimous 
Approval to Pace Bill Calling for 
Labor Costs in Parity 





Wasuincton, D, C.—The Senate agri- 
culture committee voted unanimous ap- 
proval March 22 of a bill passed by the 
House March 19 to require the inclusion 
of labor costs in the farm price parity 
formula. 

Chairman Smith (D., S. C.) said the 
report was filed in the Senate March 23 
and would be brought up for action the 
next legislative day, probably March 26. 

Under the measure the cost of farm 
labor, including that of the farmer and 
his family, as well as hired hands, would 
have to be included in computing the 
parity price below which the price ad- 
ministration could not fix ceilings. 

Parity is a level calculated to give 
farmers purchasing power equivalent to 
that of a past favorable period—usually 
1909-1914. 

Jubilant congressional farm bloc lead- 
ers predicted only a presidential veto 
could block their objective. Farm sena- 
tors predicted speedy Senate approval 
of the bill. 

A small group of farm congressmen, 
headed by Representative Everett Dirk- 
sen (R., Ill.), warned enactment of the 
Pace bill would “start an unstoppable 
inflationary spiral.” 

While supporters of the measure con- 
tended it would boost the nation’s food 
bill for 1943 by about $800,000,000, Rep- 
resentative Dirksen insisted the increase 
would be “much higher” and food prices 
would probably be boosted 15% above 
present levels. 
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Flour Price Changes Effective March30 





L. C. L. SHIPMENTS AFFECTED 
BY AMENDMENTS 


Small Packages of Whole Wheat Flour and Cake Flour Priced 
—Distributors Changed From 237 to 296—Farina 
Prices Established 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWEesTERN MILLER 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Amendments to 
flour price regulation No. 296 to bring 
this schedule more in harmony with 
wishes of the industry will be announced 
March 24 to become effective March 30. 
Flour distributors, small packages of 
whole wheat flour and cake flour, farina 
and flour shipments of less than car lots 
are affected by the amendments. 

The change for distributors takes them 
from regulation 237 and places them un- 
der 296. The seller who is regarded 
as a primary distributor buying flour 
for resale without additional processing 
and in the original containers, and who 
sells to bakers, commercial institutions, 
government users or wholesalers, job- 
bers and retailer owned warehouses in 
either car lot or lc.l., is placed perma- 
nently under the flour regulation. The 
flour broker who buys and resells in 
less than car lots is placed temporarily 
under 296 to see how this plan works out. 

No. 296 did not originally cover the 
pricing of small packages of family 
whole wheat flour nor cake flour of 5 


tin 


Ibs or less other than the standard 2%,-lb 
size, which was included in the “family 
flour” ceiling. Since these odd sizes other 
than the regulation 2%4-lb packages 
are higher priced, the new amendment 
removes this apparent differential ad- 
vantage. Packages above 5 Ibs continue 
to be governed by the family flour regu- 
lation’s provisions. 

Since 296 contained no provision for 
pricing family farina in packages of 
5 Ibs or less, except the 28-07 and 14-02 
size, the amendment provides that fam- 
ily farina of more than 5 lbs shall be 
sold at the same price as family flour. 

The amended regulation also pro- 
vides a differential of 10¢c bbl over car- 
load prices for deliveries of 55 bbls or 
more, but less than a carload, f.o.b. mill 
and f.o.b. sellers’ warehouse, and 25c 
bbl for deliveries of the same size made 
to customers’ places of business. 

The amended regulation also restates 
OPA’s established policy that the 3% 
freight tax imposed under the 1942 reve- 
nue act must be treated as if it were an 
increase in the freight rate. 
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DR. CONRAD A. ELVEHJEM 
AWARDED SCIENCE MEDAL 


Wis.—Dr. Conrad A. 
Elvehjem, professor of biochemistry in 


MILWAUKEE, 


the University of Wisconsin and inter- 
nationally known for his researches in 
nutrition, has been awarded the 1943 
Willard Gibbs medal of the Chicago 
section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, it was announced recently by Roy 
C. Newton, of Swift & Co., chairman 
of the section. 

The award is one of the highest in 
chemical science, and is bestowed an- 
nually in recognition of “eminent work 
in and original contributions to pure or 
applied chemistry.” 

Achievements for which Dr. Elvehjem 
is cited include “studies involving the 
B vitamins, begun with the use of the 
chick as test animal and the use of 
liver extract as vitamin source, which 
resulted in his greatest achievement— 
the discovery of nicotinic acid as a cure 
for black tongue in dogs.” 

The formal presentation of the medal 
will be made at a meeting of the Chicago 
section on May 20. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Directors of 
General Mills, Inc., March 22 declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1 a 
share on common stock, payable May 1 
to stockholders of record April 9. This 
dividend, approximating $675,000, will be 
the fifty-ninth consecutive distribution 
on General Mills common. 


TEX-O-KAN WHEAT CASE 
DISMISSED BY U. S. COURT 


The three-judge federal court at Dal- 
las has dismissed the suit of the Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co. seeking to prohibit 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from interfering with the shipment of 
2,000,000 bus of wheat from Canada to 
Mexico, The milling company claimed 
the ICC order violated the constitution. 
The court the suit on the 
grounds that it lacked jurisdiction in the 
case, but gave the Tex-O-Kan company 
leave to file a brief for rehearing. 


dismissed 
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WAGNER PROFITS GAIN 
New York, N. Y.—Net income of 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N. J., 
pie bakers, amounted to $255,262, after 
taxes, for the year ended Dec. 26, 1942. 
This compares with $243,307 in the pre- 
ceding year. Calculation of excess profits 
taxes was $590,959 for the year. 
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CARL WALLING BUYS FIRM 

NAsHVILLE,. TenN.—Cohen E. Williams 
& Sons, Nashville flour and feed broker- 
age concern, has sold its stock in the 
Southeastern Flour Co., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., to Carl Walling, who has man- 
aged the business for the past five years. 
Mr. Walling is now sole owner. 
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WORCESTER SALT CO. SOLD 
New York, N. -Y.—The sale of the 
Worcester Salt Co. to the Morton Salt 
Co., of Chicago, for $2,400,000 cash, has 
been announced. The money involved in 





the transaction, it is reported, will be 
distributed among Worcester sharehold- 
ers at the rate of $121.42 for each $100. 
The company’s refinery at Silver Springs, 
N. Y., is one of the largest in the East 
and it is stated that the Morton com- 
pany will continue to operate it under 
present conditions. The Worcester com- 
pany has been in continuous operation 
since it was established more than 50 
years ago and its main offices are in 
New York. 
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How Much Wheat 
Does Nation Now 
Have on Hand? 


By C. C. Isely 


How much wheat do we have? 

Some two years ago the writer chal- 
lenged the carry-over figures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which were be- 
ing published to support the campaign 
to vote enforcement of wheat quotas, 

Last summer, the department, with all 
the figures at its disposal, with a photo- 
graph of every wheat farm in its files, 
and a complete dossier of the operations 
of every wheat producer in the United 
States, ordered prefabricated wooden 
bins to store 100,000,000 bus of this 
surplus wheat. 

In the Dodge City, Kansas, neighbor- 
hood, in the nation’s largest wheat pro- 
ducing county for 1942, 75% of this 
prefabricated storage was never utilized, 
That 
raised the question whether or not there 
75,000,000 error in 





much of it was never set up. 
was a someone’s 
figures. 

Some weeks ago figures were released 
indicating an unusual and unexpected 
disappearance of wheat for the 1942 
statistical year. ; 

It is now observed, at least locally, 
that practically every carload of wheat 
coming out of the steel bins and other 
temporary federal storage is heat dam- 
aged and grades sample and is generally 
unfit for human consumption. 

White market abolished. 
Volunteer wheat in bonded storage is 
released for sale. Now comes the strange 
story that bread consumption probably 


cards are 


can be maintained at five loaves per 
week per capita. 

It may be that pencils and paper are 
getting scarce, or the adding machines 
are out of condition. At any rate, two 
plus two long ago ceased to make four. 
To a people this confusion is discon- 
certing. 

Anticipating another fair crop, farm- 
ers would like to be prepared with prop- 
er grain storage on their own farms 
for this next year. They find they can- 
not get shingles to roof their proposed 


S. S. JOHN S. PILLSBURY 

The S. S. John S. Pillsbury, a 
10,500-ton Liberty ship named in 
honor of John Sargent Pillsbury, 
former Minnesota governor and flour 
miller, was launched March 19 at 
Terminal Island, Cal. The Pills- 
bury was on the ways only 27 days. 
Her keel was laid Feb. 20. 








bins. They drive out west of Dodge 
City and see just above the highway, 
piled on_the grass, 400 squares of fed- 
erally owned shingles which were not 
utilized for the prefabricated bins. And 
that is only one pile. If the wheat stocks 
have declined as officially indicated, they 
will never need to be used, but those 
plainly-to-be-seen idle which 
cannot be used by the farmers, are in- 
other jolt to farm morale. 


shingles, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COOLER WEATHER RETARDS GROWTH 
PorTLAND, 





Orrcon.—Cooler weather 
has retarded the growth of wheat, with 
heavy frosts the past 10 days. No seri- 
ous damage has been done, but wheat is 
growing very slowly. Numerous farm- 
ers have been preparing the fields and 
seeding spring crops, and the weather 
has been ideal for that. There will be 
a much larger spring wheat acreage than 
usual due to lifting of the acreage and 
quota restrictions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. B. CRANDALL, GOOCH 
SALES EXECUTIVE, DIES 


J. B. Crandall, for the last two years 
a sales manager for Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., died un- 
expectedly March 20 at his home. Al- 
though he had not been in particularly 
good health the last six months, suffer- 
ing with a lung ailment, Mr, Crandall 





The Late J. B. Crandall 


felt well enough to attend the bakery 
engineers’ meeting in Chicago a fortniyht 
ago. At that meeting, however, he hd 
a recurrence of his illness and returned 
to Lincoln instead of continuing on e:st. 

For the last several days he had been 
keeping in touch with his customers from 
his apartment. Surviving are Mrs. 
Crandall and three children. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
D. G. ANDERSON MOVES 

Douglas G. Anderson, east central 
division manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has recently moved from Detroit to 
Cleveland to establish a Pillsbury s:!es 
office at 4300 Euclid Avenue. 

Mr. Anderson has been associated \ ith 
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the Pillsbury company since he was 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1921. He worked at Minne- 
apolis headquarters in the durum and 
general sales departments until 1927, 
when he was transferred to Detroit. 
He was made branch manager there in 
1928. 

When the Detroit and Cleveland 
branches of the Pillsbury company were 
combined in October, 1941, to form the 
east central division, Mr. Anderson was 
appointed to his present position of sales 
manager of the division. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OPA AMENDS CEILING 
ORDER ON CORN PRICES 


~<>—. 


Discounts for Excess Moisture Reduced 
and Contracts Made Under Tempo- 
rary Order Are Validated 


Only about a week after issuing the 

rmanent corn price ceiling order, 
MPR 346, the OPA on March 22 made 
public an amendment legalizing all con- 
tracts miade between Jan. 13 and March 
ll under the original temporary ordez, 
and reducing from %¢ to %c the dis- 
count per bushel for moisture content 
above 151/,%. 

The OPA also clarified the situation 
involving corn which except 
moisture content would have carried a 
higher grade. 
ries 171/,% moisture, but on factors other 
than this it would have graded No. 2 
yellow. In such there will be 
the moisture deduction amounting to 2c 
bu, but the owner will not be penalized 
the extra %4¢ bu on account of its 


for its 


For instance, a car car- 


a case, 


lower grade designation. 

¥ ¥ 
Corn Famine Result 
of Ceilings—O’ Brien 
D. C.—Warning that 
present ceiling prices on corn may pro- 
duce a “corn market famine,” P. R. 
O'Brien, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, urged members of the Senate 
agriculture committee to raise ceiling 
prices at least to the level of $1.18 bu 
for No. 2 yellow corn at Chicago. Mr. 
O’Brien told the senators that corn is 
worth almost twice as much as livestock 
feed on the farm as it will bring in the 
commercial market, and that commer- 
cial acreage will decline unless prices 
are raised. 

The OPA has declared that it will 
take no steps to raise ceiling prices un- 
less instructed to do so by Congress or 
James F. Byrnes, director of economic 
stabilization, who apparently set the 
policy that resulted in the present ceil- 
ings, which have almost paralyzed the 
corn market. 

Mr. O’Brien offered a program calling 
for a price ceiling based on national 
parity of approximately $1.08, plus 
charges and freight to terminals, which 
he said would develop a basis of $1.18 
bu at Chicago for No. 2 yellow, instead 
of the current $1.02. He advocated a 
simplified regulation which would re- 
move any ceiling from futures contracts, 
contending these would be controlled by 
normal market conditions, and which 
Would also scrap the current discount 
system for varying degrees of corn mois- 
ture content. 

This simplified pricing system would 
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Feed Wheat Plan Approved 





allow the sale of cash corn at any point 
in the United States on the basis of 
national parity, plus freight to destina- 
tion and the following charges: Ic from 
farmer to country elevator; 2c elevation; 
lc to terminal; lc for terminal elevation. 

Reaction to corn price ceiling was re- 
flected at meeting of hog producers with 
OPA officials in Washington, March 18, 
when western feeders reported they are 
unable to purchase corn to finish off 
hogs. Hog producers who are protest- 
ing against ceilings on live hogs say 
that the corn price ceiling, in cutting 
off corn feed supplies, has acted to cur- 
tail hog production. It was reported 
that sows that have delivered their lit- 
ters are going to market now and this 
reaction is sufficiently widespread to cur- 
tail hog produttion next fall. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SALE OF DENVER FLOUR 
MILL UNITS EXPLAINED 


Responding to inquiries regarding the 
advertisement of the General Mill Equip- 
ment Co., of Kansas City, in last week’s 
issue of this. publication, offering for 
sale the two milling units from the 
Pride of the Rockies Flour Mill, Denver, 
Colo., the following statement may be 
made: 

The “Pride of the Rockies” mill at 
Denver was built by and for a_ short 
time operated by an independent com- 
pany. Following that company’s dis- 
continuance of business the property was 
acquired by the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., but, with three other active 
mills in that city, the company found 
little use for the additional production 
and the mill has been little used. 

In the deal about to be completed for 
sale of all of the Colorado company 
properties to an eastern banking syndi- 
cate, the “Pride of the Rockies” mill 
building and storage is included, but 
the milling equipment was retained by the 
vendor. As the quickest way to dispose 
of this equipment, the company placed 
its sale in the hands of S. H. Stolzfus, 
of the General Mill Equipment Co., who 
is offering it first in two complete units, 
but, failing its sale in that manner, will 
entertain offers for individual machines. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICE BREAKERS AT WORK 
AT HEAD OF THE LAKES 


Du.ivurn, Minn.—A coast guard cut- 
ter last week rammed its way through 
thick ice for about three quarters of 
a mile in the lake field before returning 
to its dock. Before that the cutter 
smashed harbor ice without much diffi- 
culty and it is understood that aided by 
another cutter an attempt soon will be 
made to break through the extensive 
ice field at this end of Lake Superior, 
estimated at some 25 miles to open water. 
This ice breaking is expected to start 
an early shipping movement at the head 
of the lakes. 

The lifting of restrictions against the 
use of boats on the Great Lakes for 
the movement of grain for a few weeks 
after the opening of navigation, or until 
the movement of ore gets under way, 
has noticeably improved the demand 





for wheat at diversion points west of 
Minneapolis. High protein varieties, 
originating in western North Dakota 
and Montana, will probably hereafter 
bring higher premiums at these points, 
for diversion to the head of the lakes and 
shipment to mills in the East, it is said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. M. J. BLISH ACCEPTS 
NEW RESEARCH POSITION 


On1w.—Dr. M. J. Blish 
been named chief of the research labora- 
tories of the Amino Products Co., Ross- 
ford, Ohio, division of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. He _ will 
work under direction of Dr. Paul D. V. 
Manning, International’s director of re- 
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Dr. M. J. Blish 


search at Chicago, and make his head- 
Rossford. Dr. Blish 
served as chief of the protein division, 


quarters in has 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, at 
Albany, Cal. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and _Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, a past presi- 
dent of ‘the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, and a member of sev- 
eral honorary and_ professional fra- 
ternities. 
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FIRE HITS OHIO MILL 

Guent, On10.—Fire on March 8 caused 
$20,000 loss to the feed mill of the Yel- 
low Creek Mills near Ghent, Kenneth 
Willey, mill operator, said the blaze 
started in the engine room, of undeter- 
mined origin. The structure is over 100 
years old. 


———BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VAN DE KAMP’S SALES GAIN 
BUT NET PROFITS DECLINE 
Sales of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, were 14% 
greater in 1942, but net profits were 
slightly smaller than in 1941. Net income 
amounted to $199,790, compared with 
$209,274 a year earlier. Taxes on 1942 
income were $281,200, against $88,000 in 
1941. Sales totaled $7,284,581 in 1942, 
compared with $6,352,685 in the previous 
year. 


SENATE UNANIMOUSLY 
OK’S HOUSE MEASURE 


—~<p-—- 


Resolution Calls for Sale of Wheat at 
100% of Corn. Parity—Presidential 
Approval Expected 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate by 
unanimous consent, March 19 passed the 
feed wheat bill authorizing sale of 100,- 
000,000 bus of CCC loan wheat. Presi- 
dential approval is expected promptly. 

The resolution cafls for sale of the 
wheat at 100% of corn parity, which 
varies regionally on the basis of freight 
differentials. A previous sale of 125,- 
000,000 bus was made at 85% of corn 
parity. 

Passage of the measure was energet- 
ically urged by President Hutson of 
CCC, who appeared before the Senate 
committee on agriculture and forestry. 
Support for the CCC program also was 
given by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which through Spokesman 
Edward A. O’Neal withdrew its demand 
for full parity prices to the extent of 
joining with the Department of Agri- 
culture in urging prompt Senate ap- 
proval for the bill authorizing the sale 
of 100,000,000 bus of loan wheat for 
livestock feeding. 

As passed by the House the grain bill 
permits the sale of wheat at not less 
than prices equivalent to corn parity, 
except in areas where corn parity is 
above the national average corn parity 
price. In the latter areas the sale prices 
would be no higher than the national 
average parity price. Because of trans- 
portation differentials, corn parity is 
above the national average outside the 
corn belt. In New England and south- 
eastern states, for example, corn parity 
is $1.19 bu, which is 16c above the na- 
tional average. Wheat would be sold in 
these areas at $1.03. 

Under the government’s plan, the fed- 
erally owned feed wheat would be sold in 
the corn belt at the local corn parity 
price, a level which is above the price 
of corn, Corn is subject to a govern- 
ment price ceiling of about 92% of 
parity. 

Because of congressional farm bloc 
insistence that no ceilings be placed on 
farm products at less than parity, those 
owning corn have been holding it for 
possible higher prices. As a consequence, 
livestock feeders in the East, South and 
Far West have been unable to buy corn 
in quantities needed. 

The House approved feed wheat bill 
would put the government in a position 
to fill needs of those feeders from its 
wheat stocks. Corn would tend to’ re- 
main in the Midwest, where it is under 
great demand for hog production. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


SOYBEAN PLANT FIRE 


Marion, Inv.—Fire on March 10 


caused damage of more than $2,500 at 


the Hoosier Soybean Mills, Marion, Ind. 
The fire, believed to have been caused 
when sparks from a motor ignited dust 
particles, will force the plant to suspend 
operations for several days, firm officials 
said. 
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SALES DWINDLE IN FLOUR MARKET 
AS WELL SUPPLIED TRADE COASTS 


—<>—— 
Most Centers Report Only Scattered Bookings for Small Amounts 
—Export Trade Picks Up With Boost 
in Subsidy Rate 


Sales in the flour market are at a 
minimum, millers report, with the trade 
well covered and nothing in the current 
news to create any sustained interest in 
additional bookings. A fair run of scat- 
tered business is appearing as bakers 

take on small quan- 

tities to fill in stocks, 

but interest can 

hardly be described 

as active. The lull 

is particularly ap- 
parent in the family flour trade as buy- 
ers report stacked warehouses and little 
chance of moving supplies with consum- 
ers well provided. 

Only moderate interest was reported 
in the Southwest last week, with sales 
for the period averaging a weak 37% 
of capacity, compared with 50% in the 
preceding week and 67% in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

At Minneapolis, a fair day to day busi- 
ness appeared, but sales were well scat- 
tered and for moderate amounts only. 
Business averaged 56% of capacity for 
the week as against 45% in the preced- 
ing week and 28% in the similar period 
of 1942. 

New orders were few and far between, 
Buffalo millers said, with the market 
offering no incentive to buy. Elsewhere 
throughout the East, sales and interest 
were at a minimum with sales represen- 
tatives reporting a well supplied trade. 

No activity was noticeable at Chicago 
as only a few small lot sales were re- 
corded. Similar conditions were report- 
ed throughout the central west. Soft 
wheat millers were in an improved posi- 


<i 


tion because of the boost in soft wheat 
flour ceilings and the easier soft wheat 
situation, but demand fell off and conse- 
quently little business was done. 

On the Pacific Coast mills continued 
to operate at a high rate with govern- 
ment business keeping the wheels turn- 
ing. The local trade, Seattle and Port- 
land reported, is well supplied. The 
storage problem is beginning to become 
more acute, with the government slow 
in taking out its flour and mills begin- 
ning to search for added storage space. 

Export business in the Pacific North- 
west picked up with flour moving into 
shipping channels at a fairly good rate 
at the new subsidy rate of $2 bbl. Other 
milling centers report that export trade 
is very light and in almost all instances 
limited by the shipping space available. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dipped slightly last 
week with total output of the mills re- 
porting to Tue Norruwesrern MILiER 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s out- 
put, amounting to 1,601,722 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,617,259 in the week pre- 
vious and 1,243,661 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 1,348,102 and three years ago 
1,266,233. Production in the Northwest 
slipped 24,000 bbls, with the eastern 
division of the central west 2,000 bbls 
off, the Southeast 2,000 and the North 
Pacific Coast 13,000, The Southwest 
gained 13,000 bbls, Buffalo 2,000 and the 
western division of the central west 11,- 
000. Complete output details by vari- 
ous sections are shown in the table on 
the opposite page. 
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LIBERAL FEEDSTUFFS -PRODUCTION 
DOES NOT MEET DEMAND 


——<o>— 
Only Limited Tonnages Available for New Sales—Resellers, Too, 
Have Little to Offer—Nothing Offered in Oil Seed 
Meals—Index Number Slightly Up 


Feed markets continue tight as only 
limited tonnages are available for new 
sales. The demand for feedstuffs of all 
kinds remains urgent and is in most 
cases left unsatisfied. Occasionally cars 
of wheat feeds are available from job- 

bers at 50c ton over 

mill ceilings, but re- 

sellers, too, have 

very little feed to 

offer. Crushers of 

cottonseed, _ linseed 
and soybeans are still away behind on 
deliveries and have nothing to offer in 
the oil seed meal line. The index num- 
ber of feedstuffs prices as a whole ad- 
vanced slightly as a result of further 
gains in hominy feed and the heavier 
wheat feeds at some markets and stood 
at 176.6 compared with 176 for the pre- 
vious week and 170.6 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Millfeed output continues about 20% 
higher than last year, with a total pro- 
duction of 92,500 tons indicated for last 
week based on flour output. This com- 


pared with 91,200 tons for the previous 
week and 75,900 tons for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Extremely limited 
tonnages of wheat feeds are available 
at Minneapolis and the market is mainly 


ABA PROTESTS HANDLING 
OF SLICING ORDER 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, through 
General Counsel William A. Quin- 
lan, has protested to the Director of 
Food Distribution against the han- 
dling of the order restoring the slic- 
ing of bread. The administration’s 
action in making the amendment ef- 
fective immediately on “issuance” 
resulted in a most inequitable situa- 
tion, the ABA said. The admin- 
istration was asked to confer regu- 
larly with industry representatives 
and give reasonable notice of changes 
in the future. 








a nominal one with quotations running 
at ceiling levels. 

Millfeeds at Chicago continue very 
strong, with demand urgent and offer- 
ings inadequate. A fair volume of trade 
is reported for later deliveries at ceiling 
levels. 


No change has taken place in the 
wheat feed situation at Kansas City and 
prices remain fixed at ceiling levels. De- 
mand is urgent for supplies in any posi- 
tion and sales are made for as far 
ahead as October. 

Still nothing new to report concerning 
the oil seed meal market situation. 
Crushers are not only well sold ahead 
but are behind in filling maturing con- 
tracts. Soybean meal and cottonseed 
meal are quoted at ceiling levels, while 
prices on linseed meal are nominally 
called around $55 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
in sacks, although nothing is offered. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








PILLSBURY PROMOTES TWO 
IN PITTSBURGH OFFICES 
Appointment of R. J. Schutte as spe- 
cial representative, grocery products 
sales, for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, was an- 
nounced recently by H. W. Files, of 
Minneapolis, vice president. 
F. R. Wilson, formerly merchandise 
manager of Pillsbury grocery products 
sales at Pittsburgh, was appointed Pitts- 
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burgh manager, grocery products sales. 
Mr. Schutte, who has been division 
manager in charge of grocery products 
sales at Pittsburgh since October, 1940, 
joined the Pillsbury company in 19] 
and was made branch manager at Pitts- 
burgh in 1927. He was president of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club in 1933 and 
president of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Manufacturers’ Representatives jn 
1940. He served with the U. S. Navy 
in 1918. ; 
With 15 years of territorial sales man- 
agement experience in the milling in- 
dustry, Mr. Wilson joined Pillsbury’s 
Pittsburgh staff in April, 1942. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEADS WISCONSIN AGRICULTURE 

Mapison, Wis.—Milton H. Button, who 
has been identified with the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture since 1942, 
and associated in dairying and farm 
work generally from about 1920, has been 
appointed director of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture to succeed Herman 
Ihde, Neenah, who died March 5 at a 
local hospital following an operation. 
Mr. Button is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and served as agricul- 
tural agent in Washington and Dane 
counties. From 1929 to 1933 he was 
secretary of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin. 





Government Buys 150,000,000 
Yards of Burlap in India 


New York, N. Y.—Burlap purchases 
in India totaling 150,000,000 yards have 
been arranged by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. This large order has meant 
the unsealing of many of the closed down 
looms in India, and the Indian textile 
industry has agreed to lengthen working 
schedules to speed deliveries. 

It is hoped. by the trade that this gov- 
ernment purchase represents an emer- 
gency measure and not its intervention 
into the business. 

It is believed it might represent ma- 
terial for sandbags, camouflage cloth or 
similar uses and it is reported that 
traders are urged to make regular pur- 
chases. Imports since the first of the 
year have been large, probably amount- 
ing to about 80,000,000 yards. 

Both burlap and cotton goods for bag 
manufacturing are quiet as it continues 
impossible to do much with the limited 
amount of burlap left for civilian trade 
after two thirds is taken by the govern- 
ment. Cotton offerings also are short. 
There is little available in osnaburgs as 
the trade’s principal attention centers 
on readjustment of sheeting contracts 
now in force in which constructions will 


be altered when the recent order takes 
effect. 

Cotton consumption during February 
amounted to 878,154 bales, which was 
somewhat below general expectations 
and compared with 915,479 bales for 
January and 892,288 for February, 1942. 
Cotton in consuming establishments at 
the close of the month was approximately 
the same as last year and spinning op- 
erated at a lower figure this year than 
last year. 

On the Cotton Exchange prices and 
activity are marking time awaiting more 
definite word from Washington on pend- 
ing legislation. All speculation is based 
on the situation at the Capitol where un- 
certainty over the outcome of the farm 
bloc program makes it difficult to evalu- 
ate the futures contracts. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton govds in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.73 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.84 as compared with 
16.44 a year ago. 





Elevator Operators to Confer 
With OPA on Soft Wheat Ceiling 


WasHincton, D. C.— (Special) — 
group of commercial elevator operators 
are expected here late this week to con- 
fer with OPA officials on the soft wheat 


ceiling, a draft of which has been com- 


pleted. OPA originally planned to hold - 


a meeting late this week in Cleveland or 
Cincinnati at which all branches of the 





industries concerned would be invited 
and permitted to give their blessing ° 
condemnation of the proposed ceiling: 
At the last minute on March 23, how 
ever, this plan was abandoned, and ele- 
vator operators are invited to come t0 
Washington instead. 

OPA officials indicated the ceiling °™ 
der would be announced early next week. 
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WHEAT PRICES RALLY 
TO REGAIN LOSSES 


Legislative Developments Change Mar- 
ket Direction—Winnipeg Quotations 
Climb Above Dollar Mark 





Wheat futures have rallied somewhat, 
recovering from the rather sharp de- 
clines recorded last week, as a result of 
unusually heavy cash offerings at ter- 
minal markets. At the low point prices 
had fallen below profitable redemption 

levels and _ indica- 

tions were that the 

movement of wheat 

to terminals would 

be checked. Strength 

returned to the 
wheat market later following a sharp 
reduction in the primary movement and 
influenced by the favorable action of the 
House committee on pending legislation 
to prohibit ceilings on farm commodi- 
ties at below parity. Additional buoy- 
ancy was attributed to reports from 
Washington that the Pace bill to revise 
the parity formula to include labor costs 
was accepted in the House. 

Authorization for the sale of an addi- 
tional 100,000,000 bus of CCC wheat for 
feed was completed late last week. The 
Senate quickly approved the proposal 
previously passed by the House to make 
this amount of CCC stocks available to 
feeders at prices equivalent to corn par- 
ity, or at levels somewhat higher than 
obtained for the first 125,000,000 bus. 

Some damage from winter killing is 
now becoming apparent in the winter 
wheat belt. In much of the Ohio Valley 
the crop will be quite irregular with a 
good many poor fields in prospect, par- 
ticularly in eastern and southern por- 
tions of the area. In Kansas the outlook 
is unchanged, although it has become 
more apparent that there will be some 
loss of acreage from winter killing. The 
new crop has made only fair progress 
in Oklahoma because of low temperatures 
and lack of moisture, but plants are well 
rooted and still in fairly good condition. 
In Texas progress was fairly good in the 
northeast, but rather poor in the north- 
west. In the Pacific Northwest the 
ground is still too frozen for much field 
work in the wheat area of Washington. 

At the first of March farmers were 
planning a 4% increase in spring wheat 
seedings but this increase would only 
partially offset the prospective decrease 
in the acreage of winter wheat that will 
temain for harvest. The prospective in- 
Crease to 14,707,000 seeded acres is cen- 
tered in the principal hard red spring 
wheat states of the northern great plains 
and in the Pacific Northwest. A smaller 
acreage than last year will be sown in 
the central plains states and in the corn 
belt where winter wheat predominates. 

Combining the December estimate of 
winter wheat seeded with the prospective 
Spring wheat acreage, the indicated 
Seeded acreage for all wheat is close to 
the wheat acreage goal of 52,500,000. 
The indicated acreage of durum wheat 
18 2,103,000, of 97.6% of the acreage seed- 
ed last year. Assuming a spring wheat 
Yield equal jto that of the post-drouth 
Years 1937-41 and including the Decem- 
ber estimate for winter wheat produc- 
tion, the indicated 1948 wheat produc- 
tion would be approximately 794,000,000 
bus, 19% less than in 1942 but 6% above 
average. 


At Winnipeg, wheat futures prices 
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on the grain exchange last week climbed 
above the dollar mark the first time 


in almost five years. May went to 
$1.00%, and July $1.01. The last time 
wheat traded at $1 or more was July 25, 
1938. May 25 that year was the last time 
that two or more Winnipeg wheat fu- 
tures traded at $1 or higher. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTBERG WILL ADDRESS 
MEETINGS IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—John K. Westberg, 
price executive of the food division of 
OPA, will meet with Texas feed millers 
April 23, either at Fort Worth or Dallas, 
with Oklahoma millers April 26 at Okla- 
homa City and will meet with millers of 
the Kansas City area April 28. These 
meetings with the feed trade are planned 
for his return trip from California, where 
he is scheduled to address meetings earlier 
in April. Plans are being made for the 
various meetings and details will be an- 
nounced shortly. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NORRIS GRAIN CO. BUYS MILL 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Norris Grain 
Co. has purchased the Lamar (Mo.) 
Mills, which it will operate as a country 
elevator. C. E. Sagehorn, for the last 
several years manager of the Blaker 
Milling Co., Pleasanton, Kansas, has 
been employed as manager of the prop- 
erty. He will assume his new duties 
April 1. 
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NOTHING IS OFFERED 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


Buyers Plentiful for Non - Existent 
Offerings—Prices All on Ceiling— 
Trading Very Light 





The St, Louis millfeed futures market 
continues about the same as it has since 
prices reached the ceiling. Buyers are 
plentiful but no offerings are to be 
found. The cash feed situation, too, is 
about the same, with plenty of buyers but 
no sellers. Volume 
is made up of 
spreading and ex- 
changing for cash. 
Cash feed is in 
heavy demand. Of- 
ferings are difficult to secure. 

Trading at Kansas City is light as buy- 
ers become frantic for millfeed. Prices 
are all on the ceiling, bid, with none of- 
fered. The feed wheat program about 
to start seems to have no effect whatever 
on feed as it is to be based on a corn 
parity figure which is above millfeed 
values. Jobbers and brokers of feed 
have only rare offerings that are gone 
immediately. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 22: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
March wicccvssevas 39.00 39.80 39.80 
BOE occcccvvrceses 39.00 39.80 39.80 
BE ccccccnccsevtes 39.00 39.80 39.80 
SUMO ccccceccevessee 39.00 39.50 39.80 
SEY ccsccvocsvecvses 39.50 one 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 22: 


Bran Shorts 
WEAPON. 6 oc ccdncersassvesoves 36.30 36.30 
BOT ceccivecsccisceieseveés 36.30 36.30 
BERT cccccdsccccessocccecece 36.30 36.30 
SUD ccccccecccccpescscseves 36.30 36.30 
BE v contbndeessovvecensede 36.30 36.30 
p TCT ere eee ees 36.30 


All quotations bid. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


spent i 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 











Previous March 21, March 22, March 23, 

March 20, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

BE bbb sete neusncecesece *342,367 366,900 291,567 273,620 270,642 
SEE. betes cnsceercecceses 596,609 683,091 476,394 485,868 456,743 
DEE Se eau edneeeeeeceecce ce 257,074 255,518 184,683 210,607 186,912 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... %149,540 151,708 86,800 132,672 111,820 
Western Division .......... 80,094 69,485 48,580 64,343 63,291 
SED 606.0 6 005:0:6.0:0 666.5600 :6% *22,478 24,395 30,038 29,304 28,496 
North Pacific Coast ............ 153,560 166,162 125,599 151,688 148,329 
DD ¢ndbardbeenescveesee 1,601,722 1,617,259 1,243,661 1,348,102 1,266,233 


*Partly estimated. 





Crop-year production 











———————Percentage of activity-———_______, o——- July 1 to———_"7 
March 20, Previous March 21, March 22, March 23, March 20, March 21, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 63 68 62 48 47 13,288,238 12,204,507 
Southwest «+» «84 82 67 69 66 21,567,170 19,621,280 
BwuMAlo .cccccscee 87 86 62 71 64 8,266,608 7,587,036 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 82 84 62 71 61 5,136,764 4,415,548 
Western Div. .. 68 59 40 55 54 2,686,815 2,141,979 
Southeast ........ 62 67 49 65 60 937,751 722,551 
N. Pacific Coast.. 91 96 62 72 68 4,946,968 4,622,161 
TORR 3 cccvss 78 79 59 63 60 56,830,314 51,315,042 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
‘Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbis tivity 
March 14-20 ..... 364,562 88 cums aaa, PP 
Previous week 363,180 87 bbls bbis tivity 
Year ago ....... 269,001 65 March 14-20 ..... 376,950 196,372 52 
Two years ago... 277,462 67 Previous week 376,950 225,600 60 
Five-year Average ...cecseccesseees 67 Te GI. 460% 376,950 192,240 61 
TOU-FOEE GVOTERS occ cecceciciasees 62 Two years ago... 389,550 186,217 48 
Five-year average ......-sessee0s ovee 45 
Kansas City Ween NNNED 60454000 0d 0005000 44 
March 14-20 ..... 180,000 148,004 82 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 180,000 136,676 76 estimated. 
Year OBO .....0% 180,000 120,878 67 
Two years ago... 180,000 127,745 71 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average ......scccccseses 74 Weekly Flour Pet. 
POR-VORE BVETABO cccrccccscecevece 72 capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Wichita March 14-20 ..... 162,900 145,993 90 
March 14-20 ..... 56,700 37,567 66 Previous week 180,300 141,300 87 
Previous week .. 56,700 37,319 66 (oe eee 180,300 99,327 55 
TORt GOR ocesnus 56,700 46,081 81 Two years ago... 179,100 87,403 49 
Two years ago... 56,700 37,529 66 eu. PRE UT TUTUTe Tere 56 
| Ten-year average .....eeeees oaeee 60 
March 14-20 ..... 56,100 46,476 83 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week .. 56,100 45,916 82 Eastern Division 
YOOAr OBO .cceces 56,100 40,434 72 
Two years ago... §6,100 43,132 77 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 14-20 ..... 94,800 86,294 91 
Previous week 94,800 93,016 98 
VOOr O80 ..ccccs 130,800 64,105 49 
Two years ago... 135,600 $8,048 65 
Five-year @VeTAZS 2... ccc cccccvces 64 
Ten-year AVETAGES ....cceeeeesesees 58 


Portland District 


March 14-20 ..... 73,200 67,266 92 
Previous week 73,200 73,146 100 
Year ago ....... 73,400 61,494 84 
Two years ago... 74,800 63,640 85 
Five-year AV@rTage ......ee cece eees 78 
Ten-year AVETABE ... cere ececceees 68 


-THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 14-20 ..... 36,400 22,478 62 
Previous week 36,400 24,395 67 
VORP BBO ccccces 60,690 30,038 50 
Two years ago... 45,300 29,304 65 


PiVO-FORE GVETERS 0c ccccccicscves 62 
Ten-year average 
Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 14-20 ..... 181,640 149,540 82 
Previous week .. 181,610 151,708 84 
TORP GOO cccccee 139,290 86,800 62 
Two years ago... 187,620 132,672 71 
PIVeFGee BVGTRME cccaccwoevccesoes 69 
Ten-year average ........ ateeceeee 63 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 14-20 ..... 117,600 80,094 68 

Previous week .. 117,600 69,485 59 

Year ago ....... 117,600 48,580 40 

Two years ago... 117,600 64,343 55 

Five-year AVerage ...-.ccceesecceee 54 

Ten-year AVETABE ..ceeeesceereeees 54 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 14-20 ..... 294,600 257,074 87 

Previous week 294,600 255,518 86 

Year ago ....... 294,600 184,683 62 

Two years ago... 289,800 210,607 71 

Five-year Average ....-seeeeseeee ° 70 

Ten-ye@r AVETAZE ......cccccsseees 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Bouthwest——, ——Northwest— -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
March 14-20 .... 27,980 1,024,029 13,528 0,010 A m 51,148 1,856, 
Previous week .. 27,446 14,600 9,682 61,628 
Two weeks ago.. 28,007 14,181 9,417 51,605 
1943 .cccscces 22,309 924,926 11,075 472,986 6,926 285,887 40,310 1,683,799 
1041 ..... avewes 697 865,288 10,273 419,550 7,898 279,279 40,868 1,564,117 
194@ ..nccccceces 21,246 $62,012 10,127 435,146 7,009 274,118 38,382 1,571,276 
Peer 21,631 841,284 10,867 429,901 6,870 288,160 39,368 1,570,783 
Five-yr. average 23,173 903,508 11,174 455,519 7,669 288,016 42,016 1,647,043 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


FEED INDUSTRY PLANNER 





ITH both a farm and business 
WV oractrouna that has thorough- 

ly equipped him to work effec- 
tively into the more or less complicated 
picture of modeling the feed and grain 
industry into the war economy, Neil Bar- 
rett, assistant senior business analyst in 
the Office of Price Administration, occu- 
pies a modest desk in the far-flung grain 
section of OPA and is on the job for 
whatever task falls within his bailiwick. 

Born in Greenbush, Wis., Aug. 23, 
1889, Mr. Barrett learned the three R’s 
in the village school, and polished off a 
little more education in the Wheaton, 
Minn., high school. From high school, 
Mr. Barrett attempted to master the 
intricacies of business administration by 
taking a business course, from which he 
went with the Albert Dickinson Co. in 
the seed branch of the Minneapolis 
branch. 

The Barrett family moved to North 
Dakota to operate an 800-acre livestock 
farm near Devils Lake during World 
War I, so young Neil, then approaching 











By Emmet Doughtery 





Neil Barrett 


... farm and business background... 


his useful manhood, thought a year in 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 
would be useful. The call of the city, 
however, was answered by Mr. Barrett 
in 1919, when he returned to Minneapolis 
to become associated with Northrup, 
King & Co., specializing in feed and 
garden seeds. He left the management 
of the feed department of the Minne- 
apolis firm to go with the National Oil 
Products Co. in Chicago, covering the 
middle west territory as salesman of 
vitamins and oils to feed folks. 

Mr. Barrett has maintained his home 
in Chicago ever since, with Mrs. Barrett 
and their one son, Burton Barrett, a 
University of Illinois student, who re- 
cently won his wings as an army aviator 
at the Air Force School at Maxwell 
Field, Ala. 

While in the Northwest region, Mr. 
Barrett was president of local groups 
in the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Association, and he has also served as 
a national director of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association. 





Appeal for Feed Industry and Farm 
Co-operation in Protein Conservation 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Urgently appeal- 
ing to farmers, feed distributors and feed 
manufacturers to co-operate in the joint 
program of government and industry to 
conserve high protein feeds, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard and Chairman 
J. H. McConnell, of the Feed Industry 
Council, March 19, issued the following 
joint statement: 

“Never in history has there been such 
a demand by the whole world for all 
the foods that the farmers of America 
can produce. Of all these foods, those 
most needed are milk, eggs and meat. 
These are the high protein foods. 

“To produce high protein foods effi- 
ciently, high protein feeds are needed, 
such as soybean meal, cottonseed meal, 
tankage, fish and meat meals. On a 
tonnage basis, these feeds make up only 
about 3% of the total livestock feed 
supply of the country, other than rough- 
age. But from a production standpoint, 
the high protein feeds rank number one, 
for when used rightly they step up the 
efficiency of all other feeds. 

“This season about 10,500,000 tons of 
the high protein feeds are available. 
This is slightly more than a normal 
supply. Yet the urgent need for these 
materials for feeding poultry, dairy 
cows, hogs and beef cattle—in order that 
farmers may produce as they have never 
produced before—has created a need and 
a demand for these high protein concen- 
trates far beyond our present sup- 
plies. Such a situation calls for co- 


operative action on the part of the farm- 
er, his government and his suppliers of 
poultry and stock feeds. 

“To deal successfully with this war- 
time problem, we must have a program 
that will: 





“1. Provide, as far as possible, for 
continued high production of milk, eggs 
and meat. 

“2. Spread fairly the available sup- 
plies of our high protein concentrates 
over the more plentiful grains so that 
there is no waste. 

“Feed manufacturers and dealers, both 
private and co-operative, realizing that 
war emergencies demand the unusual, 
organized a Feed Industry Council to 
deal with this situation. It represents 
every segment of the feed industry. 
This council, after making a thorough 
study of the situation, and after many 
consultations with Department of Agri- 
culture officials, worked out a program 
for conserving animal and vegetable pro- 
teins in livestock rations. 

“The council sat down with the nutri- 
tion specialists and other representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the department’s recommendations and 
the council’s recommendations 
brought into agreement. 

“The program agreed upon limits the 
amount of protein going into any live- 
stock feed to the actual requirements of 
the animal to be fed. It is based on 
voluntary action on the part of feed 
dealers, feed manufacturers, and farm- 
ers in co-operation with the United 
States government. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
through the Department of Agriculture 
war boards and the agriculture colleges 
will conduct a program to: 

“1. Explain the plan to farmers and 
ask their full co-operation. 

“2.. Promote production of ‘more pro- 
tein on the farms by encouraging farm- 
ers to grow more soybeans, improve their 
pastures, make better use of pastures, 


were 


cut hay early, and follow other sound 
practices. 

“The Feed Industry Council, for its 
part, will carry the program through a 
series of meetings to all feed manu- 
facturers and distributors to the end 
that they may: ; 

“1, Conserve protein in accordance 
with the program. 

“2. Help farmers use the feeds prop- 
erly. 

“The conservation program will not 
create one pound more of high protein 
feeding ingredients in total, but it will 
use what we have effectively and, we 
believe, without seriously impairing effi- 
cient production of animal products. 

“It is our belief there are sufficient 
amounts of high protein feeds so that 
poultrymen, dairymen and livestock men 
can go ahead with their plans for high 
production. 

“The Department of Agriculture and 
the feed industry join in this request 
that you—the farmers, the feed distribu- 
tors and the feed manufacturers—co-op- 
erate in adapting your individual pro- 
grams to these conservation measures. 
Only through this co-operation can we 
produce the highly important foods— 
meat, milk and eggs—in the amounts so 
urgently needed by our armed forces, 
our allies and our civilian population.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
New York, N. Y.—Clarence Francis, 

chairman of the Food Industry War 

Committee, has announced the opening 

of a Washington office at 1617 H Street 

N.W., with John Curlett, of McCormick 

& Co., Inc., Baltimore, executive direc- 

tor. Mr. Francis also announced the 
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appointment of six 
study and deal with particular prob. 
lems of the industry and to report back 
to the committee. 


subcommittees to 


The chairmen of the 
groups are: manpower, L. M. Melius, 
H. J. Heinz Co; transportation, ©. F. 
Jones, Swift & Co; rationing, William 
H. Albers, Cincinnati; inflation control, 
D. E. Robinson, McCann & Co; food 
supply and allocation, Arthur Ramsdell, 
Borden Co., and imports, Carclay Scull, 
William S. Scull Co. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Southeast Meeting 
to Present Feed 
Conservation Program 


Attanta, Ga.—A meeting to formu- 
late plans for a southeastern regional 
feed gathering in Atlanta was held 
March 17 at the call of Paul W. Chap- 
man, dean of the Georgia College of 
Agriculture, Athens, and R. E. Barinow- 
ski, Feedright Milling Co. Auvusta, 
Ga., regional chairman of the National 
Feed Industry Council. Requested to 
sponsor the later meeting will be rep- 
resentatives of farmers and feeders, col- 
leges, and the feed industry in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, South Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee. 

The following have been appointed 
to arrange the regional meeting: Mr. 
Chapman and Mr. Barinowski; J. C. Bell, 
head of the poultry department, Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens; Grant 
Card, Puritan Mills, Atlanta; L. C. 
Brown, Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, 
Ga., president of the Georgia Feed 
Manufacturers Association; and Emory 
Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, 
who will act as chairman. 

Date and program of the meeting will 
be announced shortly. It will embrace 
all aspects of feed problems which have 
developed under the present war emer- 
gency. 





The national plan for conserva- 
tion of proteins will be presented. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Data on Millfeed 
CCC Support Program 
Is Still Delayed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) 
for future delivery of millfeeds seem to 
be the stumbling block confronting the 
milling committees which are co-operating 
with the CCC regional officials on the 
millfeed price support program. ‘Thus 
far no adequate data from the field offices 
has been received by CCC headquarters 
on which to make any definite move to- 
ward determining the price set-u) for 
any two weeks’ period in the program. 
Officials indicated that the market may 
take care of the whole situation, as very 
few instances have been reported where 
the price obtained was below the floor. 
CCC is prepared to pay the difference 
between the support price of $1.50 below 
the millfeed ceiling, but thus fir no 
claimants for this difference have fur- 
nished CCC with proper reports on which 
to make the payments. 





Prices 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STATE NUTRITION MEETING 

Miss Pauline Girard, eastern represen- 

tative of Wheat Flour Institute, pre 

sented a demonstration in making quick 

breads at New Britain, Conn., recently. 


‘This meeting was the first of a series 


arranged in connection with state nutri- 
tion committee. 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL Foop « « U.S. neeps US Bret. 


Every day, eat this way 
MILK & MILK PRODUCTS... ORANGES, TOMATOES, be or Yellow VEGETABLES OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 








at least a pint GRAPEFRUIT one big ¢ ° + potatoes, 
for everyone— a} = . or raw cab- ~ f=] helping or more ma other vege- 
more for chil- Cle} a bage or salad —some raw, tables or fruits 
dren—or cheese ( z Le) aA greens—at least q] some cooked. in season. 
or evaporated one of these. 
or dried milk. 
BREAD & CEREAL... whole ae, POULTRY or FISH EGGS . - at least 3 or 4a BUTTER & OTHER SPREADS 
grain products ...dried beans, week, cooked x ‘ — 
seen) or enriched eas or nuts <g>, any way you a >) rich fats pea- 
las white bread x oo occasionally, SIS choose—or in (REF nut butter, and 
as and flour. = tae “made” dishes. SS similar spreads. 





Then eat other foods you also like 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





IN THE 


ENRICHED BREA 


IS IN THE INTEREST OF NATIONAL HEALTH 


EnricHep white bread— made with Commander-Larabee flour, 
is 3) masterpiece of nutritious goodness—a contribution to pub- 


lic health and stamina in tune with the nation’s war program. 


Commander-Larabee bakers flours—enriched to full govern- 
ment standards—are the same dependable flours you have 
always known, with all the fermentation tolerance and 


fine baking characteristics that insure high quality breads. 


Make enriched white bread with Commander-Larabee enriched 


flour—and you have a nutritional story in tune with the times. 


Let your Commander-Larabee representative tell you about 
these flours that meet your particular baking needs. 





COMMANDER- LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY — 


4 GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 











INTEREST OF THE NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 


















Property of Federal Security Agency, 
may be reproduced by permission only 














* There’s a COMMANDER- 
LARABEE bakers flour for 
every baking purpose. North- 
western Hard Spring, South- 
western Winter Wheat, Cake 
and Pastry,and Whole Wheat. 











Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 

























TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Not one barrel of these flours 





is sold by over-promising. 
Whatever quality you are 
promised is right there in the 
sack, in the flour’s perform- 
ance, in your satisfaction and 
ours. 
+ 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence i 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 


diately to the 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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INCREASED CEREAL USE 
ADVISED BY COMMITTEE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—In- 
creased use of hot and ready-to-serve 
breakfast cereals to augment civilian 
nutrition normally obtained through other 
food products—now difficult to obtain by 
reason of the rationing program—is sug- 
gested by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration and the Breakfast Cereal In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, which held 
its first meeting here last week. 

The committee indicated that any long 
range planning designed to increase sup- 
plies of cereals available to civilians 
would require an accurate estimate of 
machinery and ingredients together with 
an estimate of the productive capacity 
of the industry. Dr. R. C. Sherwood, 
assistant chief of the Civilian Require- 
ments Branch of the FDA, said it is 
the intention of the branch to encourage 
restoration of vitamins and minerals to 
the natural whole grain level if these 
food elements are lost or impaired in 
processing. According to industry 
spokesmen, a high percentage of all hot 
and ready-to-serve breakfast cereals now 
available to the public are either whole 
grain, or reinforced when necessary, and 
consequently have nutritional and vita- 
min values similar to those of the original 
corn, wheat, oats and other grains. 

Another meeting of the Breakfast Ce- 
real Industry Advisory Committee is 
planned for April when the problem 
of obtaining increased production will 
be discussed in greater detail. Commit- 
tee members are: Walter R. Barry, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; H. Vanderploeg, Kellogg 
Co; Edward D. Shumway, Quaker Oats 
Co; Herman Bowmar, Ralston-Purina 
Co; Max A. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills; 
J. L. Cooper, National Oats Co; Arthur 
P. Herold, Albers Milling Co; W. A. 
Kreidler, National Biscuit Co., and 
George P. Wendell, the Wheatena Corp. 
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OHIO CEREAL CHEMISTS 
PLAN SPRING MEETING 


Cincinnat, Oun10.—The Cincinnati sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold an early spring 
meeting March 27 at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Frank R. Schwain, 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
will report on the activities of the 
Merged Research and Viscosity Com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman. Other 
speakers include: Harry C. Johnson, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, who 
will discuss “The Wheat Meal Used in 
the Production of Alcohol,” and Dr. John 
C. Baker, touring speaker from the 
National Association, who will have as 
his subject “Gluten and Its Relation 
to Flour Constituents in Bread Mak- 
ing.” ° A business session and election 
of officers will be held. 
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GENERAL FOODS ELECTS TREASURER 

New York, N. Y.—Robert L. Garner 
was elected vice president and _ treas- 
urer of General Foods Corp., effective 
April 1, by the company’s board of 
directors on March 17, according to C. 
M. Chester, chairman, and Clarence 
Francis, president. In joining General 
Foods, Mr. Garner succeeds the late 
Louis A. Zahrn, former treasurer. 
1929 Mr. Garner has served as 


Since 
vice 


president and treasurer of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 
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JOINT MEETING PLANNED 
BY CHEMISTS, MILLERS 


MANHATTAN, 








Kawnsas.—Districts No 
1 and No. 2 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Kansas 
City and Nebraska sections of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists wil] 
hold a joint meeting in Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, on April 2 and 3. The meetings 
will be held at the Wareham Hotel. 

W. R. Urban, chairman of the Ne- 
braska section, Omaha Grain Exchange 
Laboratory, Omaha, will preside over 
the April 2 session of the chemists. He 
will introduce speakers George Schiller, 
Washburn Crosby Co,, Kansas City, Mo., 
and W. W. O’Donnell, John A. Johnson 
and Emory C. Swanson, of Kansas State 
College. 


and the Pioneer, 


The April 2 millers’ session wi!! be 
presided over jointly by D. B. Libbee, 
Wilson (Kansas) Fiour Mills, chairman 
of District 1, and F. L. Talmage, Isiert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, cliair- 
man of District 2. John E. Kirctiner, 
of the War Production Board, Wichita, 
will speak on “The Controlled Materials 
Plan and Priorities as They Affect the 
Millers.” Other speakers at the session, 
all from Kansas State College, will be 
R. O. Pence, Arthur Hibbs, W. F. Kell- 
er, Beulah Westerman, B. J. Smits and 
K. F. Finney. 

The millers and chemists will hold a 
joint session on April 3, at which ©. E. 
Gookins, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., chairman of the Kansas City see- 
tion, will be the presiding officer. S)eak- 
ers will be C. O. Swanson, Kansas State 
College, who will discuss “Altering the 
Physical Properties of Dough”; John 
C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., New- 
ark, who will discuss “Bread Baking”; 
and John H. Parker, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, Manhattan, who 
will discuss ‘“}ome Phases of the Inter- 
national Wheat Situation.” 

Mrs. Paul C. Bunn, Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, chairman of the 
Pioneer section, will preside over the 
luncheon meeting. The guest spe:ker, 
J. M. Doty, president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, will 
speak on “Observations of a Traveling 
Man.” Following this, Robert Furtick, 
Joseph E, Seagram & Sons, Louisville, 
will give a talk on “Granular Wheat 
Flour and Alcohol.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STANDARD BRANDS SALES UP; 

NET PROFITS SHOW DECLINE 

New York, N. Y.—Sales of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and domestic subsidiaries 
were $144,358,009 for 1942, as compared 
with $119,563,282 in 1941, an 
of 21%. Consolidated net profit before 
federal taxes, was $16,486,126, comp red 
with $14,209,157 for 1941. 
federal income and excess profits 
for 1942 was $9,252,000, as compred 
with $6,450,014 in 1941. 

Consolidated net profit of the com- 
pany and domestic subsidiaries for 1942. 
before appropriations, was $7,231,126, 
which, after preferred dividends, was 
equivalent to 50c a share on comunon 


inc ease 


Provision for 
taxes 


stock. On the same basis, net profit for 
1941 was $7,759,143, or 54c a common 
share. 

President James S. Adams stated that 
the company’s net profit is seriously ¢ur 
tailed by taxes, rising costs, raw ma 
terial shortages, price ceilings set }) the 
government and restrictions placed upo? 
sales of some of its principal items such 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, 11. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
Dust COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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products involving 
He also stated that 


as coffee, tea and 
the use of sugar. 


lower sales in a nUimber of important \- 


1943, because 
of the difficulty in securing raw materials. 


lines appear certain in 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NATIONAL STARCH PLANT OPENS 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The plant of the 
National Starch Products, Inc., went 
back into action on an increased scale, 
March 19, 
months. An 


after a shutdown of nine 
explosion and fire last 
June disabled the plant, which produced 


starch and dextrine. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL IOWA FEED AND 
GRAIN DEALERS ORGANIZE 


ELpora, 





of central 
Iowa feed and grain men who operate 
mixing blend their own 
brands of feed or do custom mixing, met 


Iowa.—A_ group 
machines to 
here recently and organized the Central 


Iowa Feed and Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion. 


H. L. Hauser, manager of the Inter- : 


national Supply Co., Eldora, was elected 
president of the organization and Beecher 
Crosley, owner and manager of the 
Crosley Farm Store, secretary and treas- 
urer. Committee members appointed to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws were 
Merl Froning, of the Froning Grain Co., 
and Fred Crosley and George Potgeter, 
of Steamboat Rock. 

The object in forming the association 
was to study, discuss and take action 
conforming with suggestions of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
The association will also interpret the 
rules and requirements as they apply to 
mixing, blending and proportioning of in- 
gredients of livestock and poultry feeds 
and comply with price ceilings as fixed 
by the OPA. Twenty-five of the dealers 
attending the meeting found they had 
been retailing feeds below the ceiling 
price set by the OPA. 

Many of the local independent feed 
dealers had attended schools of instruc- 
tion held at Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Fort Dodge and Waterloo. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOHN G. HOWELL PROMOTED 

Burrato, N. Y.—John G. Howell, Buf- 
falo, has been appointed district man- 
ager for Best Foods, Inc. Mr. Howell 
has worked up successively from cashier, 
sales manager, mill manager and bakery 
sales manager of the Buffalo territory 
for the old Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., and in 1942 was appointed district 
manager in Buffalo for the Standard 
Milling Co. and Hecker Products, Inc., 





in which he served with distinction until 
his new appointment came. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FISHER MILLS INTRODUCE “ZOOM” 

San Francisco, Cat.— “Zoom,” a new 
flaked, whole wheat cereal, manufactured 
by the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., is being introduced in the 
California market under fair trade rules. 
It is the fourteenth member of the Fish- 
er family of products. The package puts 
emphasis on an aeronautical atmosphere 
by including a “zooming” airplane in the 
design. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATORS TO BE REBUILT 
The Peavey elevators at Lake Park, 
Minn., and Johnstown, N. D., which 
burned this winter, are tobe rebuilt 
before new crop begins to move. 
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TELLS HOW!! 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


(ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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WHERE SIZE BLUNTS USE MORE FLOUR } 
EFFICIENCY EAT MORE BREAD A’ 
Federal employees in Washington now Amazing as it may seem, there is today sii 
total two and one half times as many actually a scarcity, and will be in the ie 
as the peak during World War I. Yet future a still greater scarcity, of almost : ki 
they are only 10% of the total federal all foodstuffs required for the war, with r 
ae clin. ou 
employees scattered over the country. = —_ eae of wheat; and yet i: 

There are now about 800,000 persons = wae Gut Ge other day when many P 
people were complaining that the world at 

on the federal payroll in the national : : 

J ' — was suffering from an overproduction of mar 
capltal, Jerry Ruths reports in Nation’s Sentiiatin ‘an 
Business magazine. Another 2,700,000 The present situation illustrates what “ 
federal employees work for the govern- a great need there always really has aa 
ment in 2,000 bureau offices or on war been, is now, and will be in the future ; 
projects outside the District of Colum- for foodstuffs, provided the farmers’ fou: 
bia. products are permitted to flow freely pe 

Big Government—in which girl typists spree will affect our total wartime econ- have been able to have destroyed the from farmers to those who need more chal 
are found by the office-full typing dupli- omy. They have not learned that ration- large acreage already seeded to winter and better foods. Today, however, there mill 
cate lists just to keep up the appear- ing does not spell shortage but is only wheat; the Russians therefore will prob- certainly exists * shortage of foods. } 
ance of being busy, is on the political a means of preventing shortage and ably enjoy some considerable harvest Housewives on farms, in villages, towns és 
spot. The National Federation of Fed- guaranteeing a fair share of everything this coming June and July if they con- 4 cities acai help to release more of “a 
eral Employees, oldest white-collar union panei meet While we do not antici- tinue to hold this area. Neo gr i Pa wed gen . by ‘ 
in the capital, protests “There are too Pate restrictions on our products—fiour, This will have a profound effect on _ d a th ex Fats oe a ae , 

meal, grits and feed—we would do well the fortunes of the Allied Nations, °"@ »Y other people, if they would iry to - 

many federal employees. There can be : me lnseun tale fenuiites with Reelin eile 
+e ; to frown on hoarding of other commodi- for jt certainly will release considerable “CTV® SC!T amilles with more Foods mack - 

no blinking that fact. - The time ,, . : y of flour, and with more bread, and if 
seein ties and discourage it in every way that shipping for the transport of men and . ae oes tr 
oo apron ere ative we can. munitions that has hitherto been used they would persuade their families to Cre, 
wane in order is now—before it is too And, too, with point rationing on so for shipping wheat and flour to Russia. consume less bacon, butter, cheese and par 
late, many of the food commodities, it might On the other hand it means that the ™e@ts- By great good fortune we still the 

Even so, Mr, Kluttz finds, adminis- pe well for us to take the opportunity wheat surpluses of the United States have an abundance of woest and flour. pro 
trative heads still consider it an accom- that this offers to advertise extensively and of Canada will shrink more slowly. Incidentally the new “Canada Ap- 

. - ” e , ; 
plishment to report the growth of their the nutritional value of our products, put this, of course, is of trivial impor- poeren flour and bread, _— = sale, oA mil 
bureaus. the wholesomeness* and strength build- tance compared to the much more im- partiouneety nich in the precious “S tha 
ing of our bread, the many uses of corn portant matter that Russia may be able vitamins which do so much to improve ea 

meal. Fried mush or grits with honey to manage with less imported foodstuffs. health and help to build up resistance 
HOARDERS GYPPING for breakfast can’t be beat. The house- __gegrle Grain Co., Ltd. against disease.—H. G. L. Strange, scarle cha 
THEMSELVES hold sections of many of our papers Grain Co., Ltd. of 

and magazines are full of recipes for 
As I look about me and see the pro- ‘ : : - 
: ee such things that will save coupons from CHECKING UP ON A WOMAN PACKS A LUNCH BOX pal 
cession of store hogs, I am inclined to : : > : } 
: ; our ration books. Let’s be good soldiers PENALTY MAIL She packs his lunch—he’ll eat it BS 
believe that one of the nation’s biggest gt home. Let’s be men and women of Al b idnigh ger 
’ — -fashioned in- ' The Post Office Department is the jong about midnight— 
shortages is that of the old-fashioned in rood courage and stout heart and t 
8 B 8 Sass GES Gee ; titties, <8 With as much tender care and thought rat 
i i ! ith i . largest business organization “in the care a g 
testinal fortitude. And oh! how these faith in these matters. Let us be en- As if it ite: con 

: P world today. Postmaster General Walk- 8 if it were a rite: 

hoarders are gypping themselves! Thou- couraged to mill for a profit, but let us . . C ber, steamina: Th 
: . tisc with ev er has asked for means enabling him to offee, amber, steaming; 

sands are rushing to buy anything and @'scounage bith every means ot Our Com find out what it costs to carry the mail A wedge of pie, of cake; vol 

everything they can, having no imme- mand hoarding for a profit or for any N t t a ts aes (She hears him boasting, “Oh, boy! the 
, es : other purpose.—W. A. Henderson presi- © postmaster genera ~~ © : . W 

diate use for it, driven by fear of want. ‘ : ’ k He thinks it will t the de- That wife of mine can bake!”) ex] 

. dent Piedmont Millers Association. —- as ye oo oe : 

The shoe-crazy will buy footwear that partment $71,000,000 to handle the “pen- And sandwiches—whatever else 

doesn’t fit, spending eagerly for mer- alty” mail, which is the forthputtings Delicious still goes in— lon 

chandise they wouldn’t have in normal of the various bureaus. He has no way Cut generous-thick: she’s learned long do 

times. Clothing panics are reported all THE BATTLE FOR WHEAT of checking it. If a ready writer in the sence , . Ne 

over the country, and in giving vent to Hitler’s battle for oil seems temporarily Department of Agriculture writes him- ¢ scorns the slices thin; : 

their desire to hoard they are only doing to have failed, Now, however, is pro- self a piece about bug love—it has been Steamed brown bread, raisin-bulgi ngs cel 

their bit to hurry the rationing of ceeding Russia’s equally intense battle done—his chief can have as many copies Pork roast between the white. ari 

clothes. for wheat; for the lands of the northern _ printed and mailed as he pleases. Last, a polished apple. = 

And the sad part about it is that Caucasus and of the Ukraine where the Another estimate of the penalty cost It’s her role in this fight m= 
there are millions in America today who Red Army is now advancing constitute is $90,000,000. The cost to the depart- To keep a man, her dear man, bi 
react in this way and they are not all the Russian area that normally produces ment of handling congressional franked 1™sky-well and strong . 
women. They are urged on by their large quantities of surplus wheat to feed mail in 1942 was only $767,028, approxi- For labor's part. The bow is close: ¥ 
husbands and children. They do not the Russian people. Itis highly improbable mately one tenth of the bureaus’ free 7° @ lilt of song. 
stop to think that a foolish spending that the Germans as they retreat will mail.—Nation’s Business. Eruet Romie Futter. an 

as 
—_ oth 
=—a sti 
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FAMILY FLOUR TRADE MOUNTS 


MONG all of the tradewide changes in the mill- 

-ing industry directly resulting from war condi- 
tis through the past several months is the very 
substantial increase in demand for flour for home 
baking. Statistics covering both production of bakery 
four and commercial bakers’ business volume clearly 
prove that none of this increase in home baking is 
at cost of commercially baked products, but rather 
marches with them in creating a wholly unprecedented 
increase in the consumption of every kind of baked 
goods, apparently in every section of the country 
and among all kinds of people. 

A somewhat more than casual survey of family 
four trade conditions today as-.contrasted with those 
current a few months ago discloses the following 
changes in the situation, as viewed through the 
miller’s eyes: 

1, The increased 
through chain and independent distribution channels, 
but is, as a matter of course, greatest in the South. 

2. Western hard wheat millers have gained a greatly 
increased volume in southern, particularly southeast- 
ern, territory. Some ‘of this no doubt results from 
transient competitive disadvantage of soft wheat mill- 
ers, but these hard wheat millers believe the larger 
part reflects positively increased consumption of both 
the preferred fine quality soft wheat flours and low 
protein all-purpose flours milled from hard wheat. 

8. This year’s price handicap of soft winter wheat 
millers has been tempered both by the circumstance 
that people have money to enable them to exercise 
their normal preference and by the fact that mer- 
chants prefer to handle higher priced brands because 
of the greater mark-up permitted. 

4. Jobbers, especially wholesale grocers, who have 
paid little attention to flour for years, even not stocked 
it at all, are re-entering the trade because, in the 
general shortage of commodities and with even greater 
rationings over the hill, they are eager to handle any 
commodity which will help to maintain their volume. 
They are counting less upon getting this anticipated 
volume from established competitors than on getting 
their share of a steadily growing business. They 
expect the real increase will come with meat rationing. 

5. Demand for low-priced “junk” flours, for so 
long characteristic of southern buying because of 
downright hard times, virtually has disappeared. 
Negroes want a sack of that good flour. 

6. Former widespread use by millers of every con- 
ceivable kind of sales gadget, gift enterprise, price 
drives and special offers has been declining for months 
until it now is so minor an influence in selling that 
many millers have returned to the straight and nar- 
tow path of merchandising and pricing their products 
at a profit, with promotion largely limited to consumer 
advertising. 


consumption is general both 


7. Effects of enrichment upon actual consumption 
are not yet measurable, but millers are confident that, 
as the effects of rationing upon the availability of 
other foods increase, the turn to baked goods will be 
stimulated by increased understanding of their nutri- 
tional merit. , 

A dozen minor sidelights could be added to these 
general observations on millers’ experiences in this 
rapidly growing family flour trade field and perhaps 
an equal number of encouraging predictions made re- 
garding its future. Outstanding are the facts that 
home use of flour already is increased greatly, that 
the increase promises to continue with other food 
shortages, that none of it is at cost of commercial 
baking, that very much better flours are demanded, 
that price is less a factor than in years, that millers 
are doing a much better job of merchandising. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLLECTIVIZED FARMING 


N view of the solid fact that it was literally months 

after we were in the war up to our ears before 
authority turned its attention away from regimented 
and toward production agriculture, it is impossible 
for anyone to do more than guess just what is our 
position in the matter of food as related to present 
reserves, prospective production and the short and 
long-time needs of the armed forces, our allies and 
civilian nutrition. The same people that misinterpret- 
ed the situation months ago are interpreting it for 
us now, although nothing whatever has occurred that 
was not in reasonably assured prospect a year ago. 
Included in these are the present major problems of 
agricultural manpower and prices. 

Yet today authentic press reports from Washing- 
ton, as well as events all about us, reflect a state 
of thinking and confusion of action little short of 
panic in the matter of civilian food supplies. Per- 
fectly astonishing ideas are being advanced by men 
in place and position, even more astonishing than the 
programming of agriculture beginning a decade ago 
and continuing through the years. It may be, of 
course, that adoption of some of these startling plans 
will become necessary before the war shall be won. 
It certainly would verge on lack of patriotism to 
declare that they are fanciful and that no attention 
need be paid to them. Still, those who have witnessed 
the fumbling of recent years in agricultural “pro- 
gramming,” as who has not, may be excused for 
reserving certain doubts. 

In point was the recent appearance before the 
Senate military affairs committee of Col. Lewis San- 
ders, economist of the Selective Service System, who 
proposed an amazing scheme for a kind of collective 
farming. In its essence, it contemplated a fund of 
one hundred million dollars to insure agricultural pro- 
ducers against crop losses because of manpower short- 
age and other misfortunes. It proposed quantity 
importations of labor from Puerto Rico, Mexico and 
Cuba. It proposed authorizing county agents to plan 
the farming of their districts as a unit, with farmers 
joining up for common use of lands, facilities, equip- 
ment and labor, with smaller farmers assisting the 
larger and then sharing the crops and profits. 

It proposed, indeed, that the whole .farming op- 
eration be “decentralized with authority resting in 
the county agricultural agent and the county farmers’ 
organization to handle all questions in their county, 
with necessary provision for appeals to protect against 
abuses and with only general policies and principles 
to be issued from Washington.” A supplementary 
provision suggested the production of crops under 
contract with the government, with the latter pro- 
viding equipment to co-operatives on a rental basis 
and, where farm wages were insufficient to secure 
needed manpower, providing a bonus for farm labor- 
ers in the amount of the difference between current 
farm wages and wages paid for other employment. 

We wonder how many people with a_ reasonable 
knowledge of farms, farmers and farm life could be 
convinced that such a program as this actually would 
be significantly effective in increasing production from. 
the soil, to say nothing of poultry runs and feed Jots. 
It has, we have reason to believe, worked in. Russia. 








It certainly has not worked thtough the past several 
years of inept government juggling with production 
regulation, price controls and the payment of billions 
of dollars in subsidies for producing, or, in larger 
part, for not producing, harvests in this country. In 
the main, it has been highly successful in causing 
farming as a whole to lean on government, unwel- 
come as that was to most farmers. It also has been 
remarkably effective in building up a mighty and 
mandatory minority force in politics, now engaged 
in gigantic struggle with a similar force of wage paid 
industrial labor to break down the already somewhat 
wobbly safeguards against price inflation. 

We wonder, too, what would be the procedure 
when it would one day come time to liquidate this 
proposed collective system, to return the use of lands 
to their owners, to repatriate the imported labor, to 
return the shifted domestic population to its homes, 
to restore the family farm manner of living which 
lies very close to the heart of our whole manner of 
living, very near to the heart of our whole security 
as a democracy. Or is it, perhaps, not intended that 
these things shall be done and that this form of 
co-operative or collectivized agriculture, directed by 
government, serviced by government, rewarded and 
punished by government, shall become the pattern of 
American rural life? This probably is not immedi- 
ately in the war “factory plan” picture as painted 
by Col. Sanders. Yet can anyone recall any agri- 
cultural “emergency” set-up of the past ten years that 
has been abandoned because of passing of the need 
for it? We cannot. 
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TOO QUICK ON THE TRIGGER 


ITH the most generous allowance for good 
intent in making the order repealing the ban 





on bread slicing “effective on date of issuance,” there 
is obvious reason and justice in the protest of the 
American Bakers Association against such hasty ac- 
tion in a matter so seriously affecting the operation 
of a nation-wide industry made up of something like 
thirty thousand individual enterprises. 

In his letter to the Director of Food Distribution, 
urging the giving of more reasonable notice on the 
effective date of orders of so great importance, Mr. 
Quinlan, general counsel for the association, points 
out that this particular order, issued on authority 
of Secretary Wickard, was declared to be effective 
on date of issuance, March 6. However, it was not 
until two days later and on a typical unofficial “leak” 
that it became known to some of those affected. It 
was not published in the Federal Register until 
March 10. 

Meanwhile, however, unofficial knowledge was avail- 
able by word of mouth all about the country, so that 
bakers “in the know” were in position to and actually 
did resume slicing and announced the availability of 
sliced bread in newspaper advertisements. Others less 
fortunate were losing the trade advantage of making 
the sliced loaves immediately available, while many, 
delayed first by lack of information and later by the 
necessity of restoring essential equipment in their 
plants, were days late in responding to public pref- 
erence. 

Officials of government are in times such as these, 
and particularly in view of the vast confusion among 
contending authorities at Washington, entitled to the 
utmost tolerance in such matters as this. Neverthe- 
less, our own industries, including flour and feed mill- 
ing, distribution agencies and baking, have on numer- 
ous occasions been greatly and most unfairly disad- 
vantaged by the issuance of off-the-bat orders by in- 
considerate or inept officialdom. Perhaps they are, on 
the whole, better off than they are when essential 
orders are so tied up in endless red tape that evils 
continue. . Yet there should be a reasonable middle 
ground, and certainly this discontinuance of the slicing 
ban was handled about as badly as possible. 
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A FALLACIOUS ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MILL MAINTENANCE 


By A. H. BatLey 











one of the most important in the history 
of the industry. The subjects of labor, 
transportation and nutrition are of vital 
concern at the moment and will be fully 








RAILWAY FREIGHT SERVICE 
SHOWS NO IMPROVEMENT 


Toronto, Onvr.—Time is not improy 
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discussed. ing the transportation situation in Can- 
MONG the reasons assigned for reluctance of wartime control authorities at oe ge} we —- the ta oan wien aes been so spnntly de- = 
Ottawa to give flour milling priority treatment in the matter of replacements of : Meinl Pap garage ag er cy STROSS cerpeRpemmenes. Milles since 
é oe : : : : — : of agriculture, B. G. Sullivan, regional nq grain men are finding rail freight: . . 
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These figures show a heavy increase 
in the quantity of millfeeds now being 
fed to livestock in Canada although the 
numbers of the latter do not show a 
corresponding advance. In view of the 
larger supply of feeding grains avail- 
able in Canada as compared with the 
preceding year it may be concluded that 
the heavy demand for millfeed is due 


being held in Toronto on March 23 and 
24. The breakfast is scheduled for 8:30 
a.m. on March 24 in the concert hall of 
the Royal York Hotel. A program of 
outstanding entertainment has been ar- 
ranged. J. G. Wharry, of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., will be 
master of ceremonies. 

The bakery conference promises to be 


Wiwnirec, Man.—A street price list 
for wheat based on open market quota- 
tions was issued last week by the line 
elevator companies, the pools and the 
United Grain Growers. This means that 


producers will be given an opportunity. 


to take advantage of the recent advance 
in wheat prices within their quota regu- 
lations. 


pletion of unfinished transaction- with 
persons placed on the list. Th 
of the Custodian is also prepared to ad- 
vise as to the legality or desi! ibility 
from the point of view of trading with 
the enemy of dealings with persons nol 
on the list. Copies are obtainable fro™ 
the Distribution Branch, Government! 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa. 
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Alteration in British National 
Loaf Brings Little Complaint 


Loxvon, Eno.—The British public has 
recived education on many matters 
nce the war began of which the ma- 
jority was formerly ignorant. Not the 
least of these things has been the raw 
material of the millers and the ingredi- 
ents from which the nation’s daily bread 
is made. 

Not so many years ago it was not un- 
common to hear people declaiming about 
the way in which so much of the food 
supplies in this country were imported 
in a manufactured or partly manufac- 
tured form, instead of coming in as raw 
materials to be dealt with here. One of 
these was flour, most of which, they de- 
dared, was imported from the United 
States. At that time the flour imported 
came chiefly from Canada and Australia. 
the United States had been long out of 
the picture. 

So well has the necessity for saving 
shipping space been drummed into the 
ears of the British public during recent 
months and the increased home produc- 
tio of wheat advised, that everyone 
must know a good deal regarding the 
kind of raw materials used in the na- 
tional loaf. As far as can be observed 
the great bulk of the population now 
utters few words in criticism of the loaf. 
People thoroughly disliked the change 
made about a year ago from white bread 
to the lightest brown of the national 
wheatmeal loaf, but it is a matter of 
Hobson’s choice for them, as none other 
is obtainable. 

The official decision to dilute wheaten 
four with oat flour and with barley 
four was first heard over the radio by 
the public and was discussed, no doubt, 
by housewives and the members of their 
households, yet none of them really 
knows from what the baker’s bread is 


————_—_—_—— 


RELICS FOUND ON BOMBED 
DOCK SITE 


Lonvon, ENc.—Demolition of 
some warehouses on a bombed dock 
site in London disclosed a founda- 
tion stone, laid on July 12, 1800, 
in which were two glass bottles. At 
a meeting of the Port of London 
Authority the Right Honorable 
Thomas Wiles, chairman of the au- 
thority and head of Joseph Wiles’ & 
Sons, Ltd., London grain, flour and 
feed importers, described the con- 
tents, which included a number of 
coins and a manuscript record in 
English and Latin disclosing that 
William Adam, one of the famous 
brothers who designed and built 
Many celebrated buildings in London 
and designed furniture, the 
builder of the warehouses. 


was 


ee 


being made. It has changed of late, but 
the most noticeable change is more like- 
ly to be caused by the bakers mixing 
mashed potatoes in their doughs than by 
the millers’ dilutions. Commenting on 
these dilutions a miller remarked that 
he was thankful the government was not 
embarking on some of the expedients 
tried during the last war. 

Barley has been bought freely by the 
Ministry of Food and delivered to the 
millers, some of whom have not received 
any oat flour, the latter being an article 
which many of them cannot make them- 
selves. Up to 10% is the amount of 
dilution permitted, and the full propor- 
tion is being employed where possible. 

Barley bread and cakes have a long 
history. The occasion of the miracle of 
feeding the 5,000 was not by any means 
the first scriptural reference to the prod- 
uct of barley, as is demonstrated by the 
dream of one of the Midianites in the 
time of Gideon. Now the British pub- 
lic is eating bread made partly from 
barley and is certainly none the worse 
for the experience. The color of the 
loaf is whiter, which is said to be caused 
by the potatoes incorporated in it, and 
some of the bread is hard to cut, crum- 
bling under the knife, but the flavor is 
pleasing. 

There is now a large proportion of 
English grown wheat in the miller’s 
grist, and this is said to improve the 
flavor, although there is no doubt that 
the best bread was made during the early 
part of the war when the milling grist 
contained 60% Manitoba wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FEEDING MEAL FROM WASTE FOOD 

Lonpon, Ene.—At the recent annual 
general meeting of the British Feeding 
Meals & Milk Products Co., Ltd., the 
chairman referred to the manner in 
which the company had overcome diffi- 
culties caused by the loss of 80% of its 
raw material. The factories, he said, 
were originally built for treating waste 
fish, but the war had brought about a 
great scarcity of fish. Therefore the 
company had developed a new technique 
in treating waste food, with the result 
that it was now processing a larger ton- 
nage than in pre-war years, handling 
about 85% of the waste food meal of the 
country and indirectly feeding some 
2,000,000 chickens per week. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEATH OF JAMES CALDER 
BRINGS BRITISH TRIBUTE 


Lonpox, Ene.—Much regret was ex- 
pressed in the baking press here on the 
news of the recent death of James 
Calder, of Toronto, and his association 
with the baking industry of this country 
is recalled. This came about by his 
joining forces with Garfield Weston 
when the latter started on his very suc- 








cessful enterprise in bread and biscuit 
baking in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Calder was a Scotsman—a native 
of Edinburgh—who went out to Canada 
nearly 40 years ago and carried on a 
successful business there. He was on 
the eve of retiring when Mr. Weston in- 
vited him to come over to England with 
him to start the new bakery venture, 
and when the Weston Baking Co. was 
established he looked after its interests 
in many parts of the country and, with 
Mr. Weston, was its leading spirit. 

Mr. Calder had intended to remain in 
this country, but suffered a heavy be- 
reavement in the death of his wife. He 
then brought his mother over from Can- 
ada to be with him, but the climate did 
not suit her and so he resigned from 
the Weston Baking Co. and returned to 
Canada, resuming his old associations. 
It is understood, however, that for some 
time previous to his death his health 
had been very indifferent. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADA’S LEGUME SEED CROP 
SMALLER; MORE GRASS SEED 
WinnireG, Man.—Except for sweet 

clover, production of legume seed crops 

in Canada in 1942 was substantially 
smaller than in 1941, while grass seed 
crops were generally larger, states the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 

production of hay and pasture seeds 

for 1942 is placed at 34,700,000 Ibs. 

Supplies of hay and pasture seeds, 
except for alfalfa, red clover and alsike 
clover are sufficient to meet the normal 
domestic and export requirements and 
leave a substantial carry-over. 

The bureau reports that although 
there still remains sufficient alfalfa seed 
to meet the domestic needs and allow 
some additional exports, present restric- 
tions on export shipments are necessary 
to assure the maintenance of adequate 
supplies for home use. Stocks of red 
and alsike clover are definitely below 
the estimated commercial requirements. 


<> 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE IS 
FACED WITH GREATER TASK 


Lonvon, Eno.—R. S. Hudson, minis- 
ter of agriculture, addressing a large 
meeting of farmers, farm workers and 
landowners in southern England, quoted 
Lord Woolton as saying that the food 
situation would become more difficult as 
time went on and the process of tighten- 
ing belts would have to be continued. 

Much of his speech was devoted to 
the feedstuffs supply problem. He re- 
ferred to the prohibition of barley, to 
which many growers had had recourse 
as livestock feed, as it had to go into 
the loaf. This was one example of the 
tightening process from which there was 
no escape. He said that wheat and 
barley must be grown to the greatest 
possible extent and that this would he 
largely at the expense of oats. 

His remarks respecting oats could not 
have been very comforting to his hear- 
ers, for livestock owners have had to 
rely largely on this cereal since corn 
and other feedingstuffs ceased to be 
imported. Now it would be needed for 
inclusion with wheat and barley in flour, 
although some would still be reserved 
for livestock and for oatmeal. 

Mr. Hudson referred to his call for 
an additional 600,000 acres of wheat on 
the top of what had already been ac- 
complished in this direction, as it was 
most important to keep down imports 
to the absolute minimum. That the av- 
erage yields of 1941 and 1942 were above 
the average he considered due as much 
to the improved efficiency of the general 
level of farming as to good yielding 
weather. He hoped improvement would 
continue, and said that unless the weath- 
er was very adverse he saw no reason 
why this country should not have a 
cycle of yields well above the 10-year 
pre-war average. In any case the task 
before British agriculture was greater 
than ever. 





BRITAIN’S POST - WAR TRADE ROLE 


* * * 


* * 


Publisher Calls for Multilateral Commerce 


Lonvon, Enc.—Sir Ernest Benn, head 
of the house of Benn Bros., London, 
which publishes the Miller, in the course 
of a recent address said that Britain’s 
standard of living depended on three 
institutions, namely, saving at home, in- 
vestment abroad, financial and other busi- 
ness services to the entire world. None 
of these lifelines, he said, were in any 
way due to politics, except the politics of 
laisser faire. He pointed to the lend- 
lease and Canadian gifts as illustrating 
Britain’s dependence on her overseas 
trade, saying: 

“One thing is certain: the opening of 
our ports to the produce of all nations 
will attract to us a large and immediate 
entrepot trade, for the foreigner will 
expect us to retain something of our 





individualist qualities as a nation of shop- 
keepers. In a world almost devoid of 
credit and confidence the British mer- 
chant will, as in the past, be in great 
demand by the producers and traders of 
all nations. In this way we can hope 
to recover almost at once a goodly slice 
of those ‘invisible’ exports upon which 
we have founded much of our comfort 
in the past.” 

Sir Ernest advocated (1) the aboli- 
tion of the Department of Overseas Trade 
and all its subsidiaries, with the least 
possible delay; (2) the liberation of 
trade from all controls, especially price 
control, with the advent of victory; (3) 
the substitution of the policy of multi- 
lateralism for barter trade agreements 
between government and government. 
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MILL EMBLEMS IN HERALDRY. 
—We do not know the precise extent of 
present practices in heraldry among men 
of the flour milling fraternity, though we 
suspect that there is not too much of it. 
To be exact, we know of 
no miller in this country 
who even polishes an es- 
cutcheon. But it may be 
that there is a grinder of 
grain here and there who 
at least has some kind of 
heraldic hereditament or impediment, and 
to him we speak in these words about the 
use of milling emblems in English her- 
aldry, our information on the subject 
coming down to us through matter pub- 
lished in our own col- 
umns several decades ago 
and now exhumed largely 
for the purpose of mak- 
ing use of the accompany- 
ing little illustrations be- 
fore they descend into 
the melting pot that is to help hamstring 
Hitler. 

The fusil or pick of the miller has 
for ages held an honorable and distin- 
guished place in heraldry, of which the 
picks emblazoned on the ancient shield 
of the house of Percy afford a conspicu- 
ous instance (see the topmost of the little 
pictures). The blazon of “fyve mill 
pykes” was borne by William, Lord 
Percy, who died in the Crusades. His 
sole heir, his daughter 
Agnes, marrying Jos- 
celine de Louvaine, 
the latter adopted the 
mill pick as his coat- 
of-arms, from whom 
they are derived by the 
Dukes of Northumberland. Various other 
families bear the fusils, some with the 
addition of handles, as those of the Mose- 
ley family. 

A singular instance is recorded of the 
adoption of the fusil with the addition of 
the rind (second picture) —the whole 
purely as distinctive of the craft of the 


aa 








miller, and not as a charge in heraldry— 
in Ryton churchyard, on a gravestone, 
which beneath — the 
shield bears the in- 

(*) (*) scrip tion—“Heare 

lyeth the bodye of 

(0) Jane Smith, wife was 

to William Smith, mill- 

er. She departed to 

the mercye of God the 29 of December 
1621.” 

The cross-moline or mill-rind of the 
Molyneaux shield, as borne by the an- 
cestors of the Earl of Sefton, contains 
the central lozenge or piercing as in the 
true rind (No. 3), and the ancient fam- 
ily of Millington, of Milling, Cheshire, 
bore quarterly three millstones. 

“Mill-rind” (for those who are not up 
on operative etymology) is an old term 





used to describe the driving bar fitted 
into the runner millstone. It used to 
be either two, three or four pronged. 

In a recent issue of Milling, the well- 
known British flour trade journal, ap- 
pears an illustration of the coat of arms 
of the County Borough of Rochedale, in 
which a mill-rind figures prominently. 


ve 


We are reminded, at this point, that 
the seal of the City of New York, adopt- 
ed in 1686, is adorned by the sails of a 
windmill emblazoned on a shield held be- 
tween a Dutch sailor, presumably sym- 
bolical of Henrik Hudson, and an Indian 
of one of the contemporary local tribes. 
Other symbols appearing on the seal are 
a beaver and a flour barrel, intended to 
portray the fur and flour industries that 
were predominant in the early life of 
the city. 


SACKS FOR LADIES’ DRAWS. 
W. C. Nichols of.our staff used to keep 
scrapbooks, filled with all sorts of things 
—banquet menus, newspaper clippings 
about spicy current events, office publica- 
tions, advertising contract forms, hints 
on how to sell space in a trade journal, 
and innumerable odds and ends with a 
laugh in them. The other day he showed 
us a book dating to the turn of the cen- 
tury, and in it we saw a clipping from 
the Eli Grocer and General Merchant 
which seems to throw important light up- 
on the flour merchandising of that pe- 
riod and particularly upon the manners 
and morals of the trade as wrapped up 
in the premium practices. We _ repro- 
duce it, almost in full: 


The very important question of what con- 
stitutes an attractive premium to go along 
with and assist in the sale of a high grade 
table flour, when premiums are so found 
necessary—is now agitating the flour trade 
of not only St. Louis but of all the flour 
territory clear up to Minneapolis. 

We have had crash towels for flour sacks 
and they have not proven entirely satisfac- 
tory. Whether it was that the crash was 
So coarse as to permit the sifting of the 
flour through the interstices, or that the 
crash did not prove entirely pleasant in its 
application to the delicate and refined skins 
of those ladies of the higher cult in St. 
Louis, who kept up a beaten path to the 
nearest grocery to get more free crash 
towels, is not yet apparent. 

Suffice it for the present argument to 
say that the towels were withdrawn and 
in their place we have had pillow cases as 
a means of publicity. These two-for-fifteen 
pillow cases are being widely exploited in 
St. Louis by a wealthy company which sets 
much store upon the good opinion of the 
ladies of St. Louis for its flour and encour- 
ages them, maids and millionaires alike, to 
purchase flour in order to get pillow cases. 

But pillow cases are some day going to 
drop out of wide popularity. That is the 
way of the world—the best of things must 
go and the best of friends must part. 
Hence the problem is up again—WHAT 
NEXT? 

This paper has the idea. It is brilliant 
but not original. It is suggested by a 
prominent St. Louis miller, one who makes 
good flour and sells it on its merits, hence 
his suggestion for the benefit of others. 
Note what his suggestion is: 

St. Louis, Sept. 3. 

Editor Eli Grocer: The thought has often 
struck me that someone ought to put up 
flour in sacks for the trade and call them 
“Draws,” viz., two sacks would make a pair 
of “open draws” for the ladies. How would 
that kind of sack take with the trade? 

Yours very truly, 
The idea smacks with cleverness and scin- 


By Carroll K. Michener 











tillates with brilliancy. It solves the prob- 
lem. Who will be the first to adopt it? 

To make the matter entirely plain to the 
ladies of Windemere place, and Washington 
boulevard, and Cabanne, the face of the 
Dr sacks could have upon them in nice 
blue, wash-out letters, this explanation: 





REGAL REGISTERED 
XXxXX 


FLOUR. : 

Save this Sack;: it is valuable. 
: Buy another sack next week and get : 
: the other half. They can be: 
: stitched together. 


The decorative fancy of the manufacturer 
can run riot here. He can add frills and 
lace and such other furbelows as are mys- 
teries to men and necessities to women. A 
little lace could be thrown in with future 
purchases so that the lady can have enough 
lace for her Sunday garment. Of course 
the smart miller will be the one who will 
put the lettering on in ink that will not 
wash out, so that these garments will con- 
stitute a continuous advertisement for 
REGAL FOUR X FLOUR. 

We shall have, as suggested, two sacks 
to make a pair. Let each leg—pardon, sack 
—contain 24 pounds and the ladies from 
Vandeventer or Westminster or Portland 
places, who use possibly 24 pounds of flour 
a week, will then in two weeks be enabled 
to accumulate a full pair and without a 
cent of cost, for the flour will, of course, 
be worth all that is asked for it and the 
“Draws’’—pardon, sacks—will be free. 

Think of the immense popularity that 
must come to any rich and powerful milling 
concern that will adopt this clever adver- 


tising method! 


Yes, it was to be expected, in 
the midst of the great food scarcity fu- 
rore, that there would be heard voices 
pretty soon—even though we are on the 
eve of total enrichment of flour and 
bread—sufggesting the desirability of com- 
pelling the American public to eat whole 
wheat bread. One voice is that of Philip 
H. Van Italie, nutrition editor of Food 
Field Reporter, who is worried lest the 
needs of our allies for lend-lease synthetic 
vitamins should be more than we can 
spare from our enrichment program. He 
says: “There have been suggestions that 
whole wheat bread should be forced up- 
on the people, and nutrition-wise this is 
sound, though it no doubt would en- 
counter great public resistance to say 
nothing about repercussions in the milling 
and baking industries.” . . . And you may 
say the last half of that again, brother. 

The National Nutrition Program, 
directed largely to the general consumer, 
is now beginning to reach over into res- 
taurants and public eating places, whose 
proprietors, states Nutrition Reviews, a 
monthly publication of the Nutrition 
Foundation, in general have been con- 
servative toward the idea of nutrition, 
feeling that it was their job to “give the 
people what they want,” and not attempt 
to guide their food selection. Rationing, 
of course, will be a different matter, 
since it is willy-nilly. Maybe, now that 
the restaurant folk must give attention 
to kind and quantity of food served they 
will give a little more thought to nutri- 
tional quality, even to the extent of ven- 
turing to serve people what they ought 
to have, since they can’t have exactly 
what they want. 


. . . 


WATER-GROUND RHAPSoODy.- 
Typical of those who sing of the in- 
trinsic and usually esoteric virtues of 
water-ground corn meal is A. H. Deute, 
a writer for the good-eater magazine 
Gourmet. His caption is “The Stones 
Grind Slowly”; his saga is that of the 
old grist mill, particularly of one he 
knows in rural Maryland; and his theme 
is the thesis that you can’t get corn meal 
fit to eat anywhere but from such a mill, 

“Time was,” he says, “a hundred and 
more years ago, when there was hardly 
a Maryland stream but turned thie great 
wheel of a water mill. Then came the 
era of the roller mills making patent 
flour, much cheaper in price. [ut the 
native Marylander has not beei fooled 
by mere low price. He knows that the 
cheapness of ‘store’ flour and meal is 
the result of cutting corners—fast, hot 


grinding, sacrificing rare, fresh goodness 
to speed. He knows, too, that in order 
to make flour and meal which keep, the 
miller has to remove the germ and much 


of the rich vitamins—the real life and 
flour of the meal. He knows that there 


can never be a substitute for the old- 
fashioned meal, freshly ground between 
heavy, flat stones turning slowly to the 
impulse of water splashing over the 
great wheel. And so while most of the 
world gets its flour and its meal from 
the newfangled, fast-grinding patent 
flour mills which supply the needs of 


commerce, the native Marylander locates 
a near-by little old mill.” 

Lovely, isn’t it? But the prettiest sen- 
timent comes at the end, where doubtless 
it should be: 

“The home folks know that the 
real whole meal which contains all the 
vitamins and the living germ, will not 
keep. It is something to enjoy fresh 
like butter and eggs. . 

“Of late there has been developing 4 
mail-order business, because native Mary- 
landers, wandering over the land, have 
begun to send in dollar bills to the local 
mills; and the millers make up bags of 
fresh meal and send them by parcel 
post. More than one miller wil! chuckle 
as he tells you about some automobile 
load of strangers from a thousand miles 
away who stopped at his mill, took along 
a bag of fresh meal, and then, months 
later, wrote to him, enclosing a five-dollat 
bill and asking for a shipment |» go '” 
Chicago or Detroit or wherenot. 

“Perhaps this new business marks 4 
different trend, not only in the histor) 
of these Maryland mills, but also in the 
eating habits of the country. _ |’erhap* 
people all over the country are av akening 
to the delicacy, the flavor—and the ‘" 
tality—of fresh, water-ground corn mee. 
It would be well if they are.” 

To which, perhaps, we ought to echo- 
answer another perhaps—or perhaps “ 
perhaps not. 
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GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
": Family and Ex- 
aes port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT * SWEET LOAF 
| PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters +» Minneapolis, Minn. 




















































ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
> Cre FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
e The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 














American Ace 


_ —A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 













ArcHer-DawELs-Minrann Come 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS #rFa10.n.¥. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





-) 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 














PERCY KENT 


ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


« 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


ILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wasco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Witenee Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


————— 


Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ 
=e 


KANSAS 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR wpmitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 



















x} FOR:UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat sections of Mont 
Idaho and Washington, insuré the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. . 
FLOURING CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export 
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Ouivr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Miss Pauline Girard 
. not of General Giraud’s family ... 


Our caption writer must have a friend 
on the North African front. Anyway, 
that’s the only half-way plausible alibi 
for our having presented Miss Girard’s 
picture, a few weeks ago, as that of 
“Miss Pauline Giraud.” Sorry! ... We 
were telling, you remember, about the 
very active and useful ladies of the 
Wheat Flour Institute’s field staff—a 
story that could easily have been ex- 
panded into many columns, still without 
being more than half told. Miss Girard 
is the Institute’s eastern representative. 


William H. Berg 


. . +. pioneer in vitamins . 


She has been very busy of late with 
demonstrations and talks with 
tional leaders. 


nutri- 


William H. Berg has been named vice 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Inc. A pioneer in marketing vitamins, he 
is director of special markets and of the 
industrial division.of the Winthrop com- 
pany. Mr. Berg is a graduate of the 
Shefheld Scientific School at Yale Uni- 
versity (Ph.B). He was associated with 
White Laboratories from 1923 to 1938, 


and was its president and general man- 


president of 


Dr. Louise Stanley 
. . to mew research post .. 


ager upon his resignation. In 1939 he 
joined Alba Pharmaceutical Co. as vice 
president, and transferred to the Win- 
throp company early this year when that 
company absorbed Alba. 

Dr. Louise Stanley has been appointed 
special assistant to Research Administra- 
tor E. C. Auchter of the Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Stanley will devote full 
time to her new duties. All food research 
problems relating to foreign countries and 
sent to the Research Administration will 
be referred to her. Her 20 years’ experi- 


L. C. Chase 
. . heads St. Louis millers . . 


ence in the Bureau of Home Economics 
will have a direct application to her new 
work, 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Corp., was elected president of the 
St. Louis Millers Club at its annual 
meeting on March 3. 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., was elected 
vice president, and W. J. Krings, secre- 


James Mulroy, 


tary, Merchants Exchange, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, 








ertondl & 


BAKERS’ MEETING 

Colonel James H. Palmer, regional 
director of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, headquarters Atlanta, will be 
the featured speaker at the monthly 
dinner meeting of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club to be held April 5 at the Robert 
Fulton Hotel, according to announce- 
ment by Lee Hansel, Highland Bakery, 
Inc., club president. 


CHICAGO VISIT 


Milton P. Fuller, Thomas Page Mill 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited in Chicago 
last week making his headquarters at the 
office of Bemmels-Vaughan, who repre- 
sents this mill in the Chicago market. 


FLORIDA VACATION 


Henry Brainerd, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, is spending a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Florida. 

WITH GEORGIA BUYERS 

K. E. Baggett, southern sales manager 
for the Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, 
Ill, made a _ trip through southern 
Georgia recently with Frank Archer, 
flour broker with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 


CONVALESCENT 
Writing under date of Feb. 17, Walter 


C. Madgwick, milling superintendent for 
Gillespie Bros., Sydney, Australia, re- 


ports that ‘he is convalescing from a 
heart attack suffered Oct. 1 last, and 
is hoping to get back to work again soon. 
His son-in-law, Percy Chater, who was 
his understudy in the mill, is a driver 
in the ammunition corps of the Austra- 
lian Imperial Forces, attached to the 
United States units, serving in New 
Guinea. 
NO PRECEDENT 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., told friends 
who sought his candidacy for a third 
term as mayor of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
that he is opposed to third terms and 
thinks it is time to return full time to 
the milling business. 


TEN DAYS IN TEXAS 

Charles C. Reynolds, director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on a 10-day business trip to 
Corpus Christi and other Texas cities. 
VISITOR IN MINNEAPOLIS 

E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Dougherty Feed Co., and of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Louisville, Ohio, 
is spending a few days in Minneapolis. 
UNIFORM FROM FRIENDS 


Helge T. Hansen, Hutchinson, Kansas 
manager for Goffe & Carkener, Inc., was 
completely uniformed by his fellow grain 





men when he left for Great Lakes, IIL, 
for indoctrination. Mr. Hansen was 
commissioned a lieutenant by the navy 
and expects to be assigned to the navy 
supply department, probably as a grain 
purchaser. A native of Denmark, his 
brothers were in the Danish navy when 
the country was overrun by the Nazis. 


IN SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


Nelson H. Mock, sales manager of 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is on a trip through southeast- 
ern states. 


SOMETHING NEW 


D. Boyd Houston, salesman in the 
Kansas City area for Standard Milling 
Co., is telling his customers about his 
new daughter, Susan Jane, born March 
11 at St. Luke’s Hospital. Mother and 
daughter are doing well. 


QUITS FLOUR BUSINESS 

J. M. Kean, formerly representing 
B. A, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, in 
Ohio, and before that with Lever Bros. 
and Central Ohio Supply Co., is now in 


the aircraft division of Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., Toledo. 


IN CHICAGO 


Among visiting millers last week in 
Chicago were: John W. Enright, Mennel 


Milling Co., Toledo; E, W. Hoar, Col- 
chester (Ill.) Milling Co; R. D. Lytle, 
North Pacific Millers Association, Port- 
land, Oregon; T. M. Stults, Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio; Elmer W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., M. F. Mulroy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., G. S. Kennedy 
and Sydney Anderson, General Mills, 
Inc., all of Minneapolis. 


TRIP THROUGH EAST 


E. P. Mitchell, president of 
Mills of America, Inc., left last week 
end for a trip through the East. 


Flour 


LIEUTENANT PAGE MARRIED 


Announcement -is made of the mar- 
riage Feb. 27 of Miss Mary Campbell 
to Lt. Robert Kerr Page, son of David 
Page, president of the Thomas Page 
Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas. Mr. Page 
is stationed at Fort Meade, S. D., where 
the couple now has established residence. 


BUYERS APATHETIC 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co» 
Hutchinson, has returned from an ex 
tended trip through central and easter? 
states climaxed by a visit to his old 


‘home at St. Cloud, Fla., which he sold. 


He found flour buyers he visited ge? 
erally apathetic. 
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ADOLPH KAUFMANN 


Adolph Kaufmann, 78, for many years 
owner of a retail bakery in Reading, Pa., 
and later engaged in the food business 
for 15 years, died at his home recently. 
He served as a member of the Reading 
school board and was a director of the 
former Neversink National Bank. He 
was a director of the Wertz Warehouse 
Co. for 36 years, being its treasurer 
for 12 years. 


EMIL J. SITZ 

Emil J. Sitz, oldest active bakery 
owner in Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his 
home there, March 16. He was 91 years 
of age and had operated the bakery since 
1884, taking an interest in the business 
until his final illness. Three sons, Ar- 
thur E., Charles J. and Emil A. Sitz, 
survive. 


THEODORE MUELLER 

Theodore Mueller, 70, one of the foun- 
ders of Yung & Mueller Bakery Co., 
died March 15, at Palm Beach, after 
a heart attack, Mr. Mueller came to 
America from Alsace-Lorraine when he 
was a child and assisted in establishing 
the bakery in 1899. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRADING IN CORN FUTURES 
SLUMPS DURING FEBRUARY 


D. C.—The volume of 
trading and open contracts in all grains 
except corn showed relatively little 
change during February, although trad- 
ing activity within the month ranged 
widely under the influence of rising price 
trends and government control meas- 
ures, the monthly summary of trading 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture said. 





WASHINGTON, 


Trading in corn futures on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade virtually ceased 
during the latter part of February as 
prices reached ceiling levels, so the vol- 
ume for the month dropped to 26,514,000 
bus, compared with 93,227,000 in Jan- 
uary. 

Trading in wheat and rye increased 
sharply during the last days of the 
month, following trade interpretations 
of legislative action relating to the com- 
putation of parity prices. On Feb, 26, 
the Chicago wheat futures advanced 
the permissible limit for one day’s trad- 
ing, the May future reaching 1481%¢ bu, 
the highest since 1929. However, the 
Volume of trading in wheat futures on 
the Chicago Board of Trade for the 
month of February as a whole, aggregat- 
ing 119,005,000 bus, was somewhat lower 
than in January. 

Rye was the only grain registering an 
increase, with February trading amount- 
ing to 117,172,000 bus, compated with 
108,814,000 bus in January. Futures 
Prices of rye and oats reached new 
levels during the month. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WPB DISTRICT OFFICES TO 
FILE PD-IA APPLICATIONS 
A new administrative order issued by 
the War Production Board directs that 
after March 1, 1943, all applications on 
Form PD-1A must be filed with the 
nearest WPB district office, and not in 
Washington. 


The WPB district offices, of which 
there are 131, will be responsible for 
seeing that all PD-1A applications are 
properly filled out and will forward 
them to Washington, if the value of 
the material exceeds $100, or to the 
nearest regional WPB office, if the ap- 
plication involves materials valued at 
$100 or less, 

The new order authorizes the 12 WPB 
regional offices, beginning March 15, 1943, 
to assign preference ratings on PD-1A 
certificates for $100 or less to deliveries 
of materials covered by applications for- 
warded to them. The regional office 
also is authorized to issue preference 
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ratings certificates up to $500 for pri- 
ority assistance for emergency mainte- 
nance and repair materials. 

WPB Form PD-1A has again been 
revised and is now available in all WPB 
field offices. The War Production Board 
will continue to receive applications on 
the old form until April 1. After this 
date only the revised form will be ac- 
cepted by WPB. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE NOMINATIONS 

MitwavKker, Wis.—Walter C. Hol- 
stein, Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., 
Milwaukee grain firm, and president of 
the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, 
was nominated for re-election at the 
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annual caucus Saturday, March 20. The 
election will be held in April. 

Other officers nominated for re-elec- 
tion are C. A. Houlton, La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co. and Walter R. Vye, Car- 
gill, Inc., vice presidents; Harry A. 
Plumb, secretary-treasurer. 

Director nominations are: L. E. Mc- 
Clellan, H. W. Kusserow, H. H. Hicks, 
LeRoy L. LaBudde, and W. G. Zinn, 
three of which will be elected. Board 
of arbitration nominations from which 
two will be named are J. H. Haertel, 
W. C. Moll, R. G. Leistikow and H. A. 
Pagel. Board of Appeals include O. R. 
Sickert, E. LaBudde and H. M. Strat- 
ton. Three are to be elected. 








HITLER 


WANTS YOUR SCRAP 


TO REMAIN IDLE! 





Hitler wants you to believe 
that scrap metal is no longer 
needed. He wants you to say 
— “I can’t spare the time or 
men to clear this junk out.” 
He wants to win the war! 


And you're helping him 
to win it if you fail to round 
up your scrap and get it into 
the fight. You’re dooming 
some brave American fight- 
ing men to die defenseless 





WHAT IS 
DORMANT SCRAP? 


Obsolete machinery, tools, equipment, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, etc., which are incapable of 
current or immediate future use in the war 
production effort because they are broken, 
worn out, irreparable, dismantled or in need 
of unavailable parts necessary to practical 
re-employment. 


FOLLOW THIS RULE 


If it hasn't been used for three months, and 
if someone can't prove that it’s going to be 
used in the next three — sell it* — or scrap it! 


*Scrap and used equipment dealers pay well 
for usable machinery and materials. 


every idle piece of metal on 
the grounds. Form a Sal- 
vage Committee and select 
a high executive as Salvage 
Manager. Choose a man 
who has authority. 


If some of the material 
you find is still usable, sell 
it as such to your scrap 
dealer, or a used machinery 
dealer; it will bring higher 
prices than the scrap. Write 








because a lack of scrap iron 


and steel deprived them of the weapons they need. 


Don’t rest on what you’ve done in the past. The 
experience of your fellow businessmen proves that 
you’re never cleaned up in the first drive. Fhere 


are thousands and thousands of 
scrap lying around in plants an 


who think they have already done the job. 


Start now to carry on an organized scrap collec- 
tion program. Apply the ruling given in the box to 


to offer. 


tons of valuable 


to this magazine for help 


with this problem, if necessary. Find a scrap 
dealer by looking in the classified telephone book 
— they are glad to get the kind of scrap you have 


Above all... act now! The steel mills must have 


d shops of men 


fighting . . . and 


heavy scrap to mix with the light, household scrap 
collected last Fall. That is where the big shortage 
now lies. Do your part to keep our fighting men 


winning! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. C. 


If you have done a successful salvage 
job at your plant, send details and pic- 


tures to this magazine. 


SEND FOR PRIMER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP TO c 
HELP YOU TACKLE THE SALVAGE PROBLEM 








Your name 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 
ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N.Y. C. 


Please send a “Primer of Industrial Scrap” to 








y name. 





Company addr 
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Wheat Is Working Three Shifts 
In This War, Says Wickard 


Wheat is going directly into food, is feeding animals that produce meat 
and milk, and is going into industrial alcohol to make rubber and explosives, 
the Secretary of Agriculture points out in explaining the suspension of the 
wheat marketing quotas and the removal of acreage limitations. 


x *k * 


ECENTLY, acting under the 
R emergency provision of the Agri- 

cultural Adjustment Act, I sus- 
pended wheat marketing quotas for the 
current year and for the year beginning 
next July. 
this year’s acreage limitations, by an- 
nouncing that meet at 
least 90% of their war crop goals will 


At the same time I removed 


farmers who 
be eligible for wheat loans and payments 
even if they plant more than their allot- 
ments, 

I want to explain why these actions 
were needed and what I hope they will 
accomplish, 
into 
Last July 


First of all, we have not run 
any sudden wheat shortage. 
at the beginning of this marketing year, 
our supply of wheat totaled 1,600,000,000 
That record. Our 
carry-over next July 1 also will set an 
all-time about 75,000,000 — bus 
more than the carry-over last year. To 


bus. is an all-time 


record 
the north of us, Canada has a great 
deal more wheat this year than she ever 
had before, 

As you can see, we are very comfort- 
ably fixed so far as supply is concerned. 
Also, we need to increase our output of 
soybeans and flax and other war crops 
of which we 
We still 
more than we 


don’t have large reserves. 
need increases in those crops 
need increases in wheat. 

Therefore, you may ask why we are 
removing limitations on selling and plant- 
ing wheat at this time. 

Well, one part of the answer is this: 
We want only in 
where the increase will not interfere with 


more wheat cases 
increased production of war crops. 

Another part of the answer is found 
in some figures which came to my desk 
early this month. Those figures show 
that we now are using more wheat in 
this country than in any past year. 

In the current crop year we are using 
about 535,000,000 bus of wheat for food. 
That is 40,000,000 bus more than for any 
recent With other foods 
scarcer, we can expect that the use of 


year. some 
wheat as food in this country will con- 
tinue to increase. Also, we are feeding 
more wheat to livestock than we have 
ever fed before and we are using quite 
a bit for making alcohol. Both of those 
demands are on the upgrade this year. 
Then, we must be ready to send our 
wheat to hungry people across the ocean 
when they are liberated from the Axis. 
‘They'll need a lot of this kind of food. 

Wheat is working three shifts in this 
war. It is going directly into food, 
it is feeding animals that produce meat 
and milk, and it is going into industrial 
alcohol to make rubber and explosives. 
But 
with consumption going up, and giving 
signs of going up still more, it is only 
common sense to maintain as large re- 
serves as we can. Right now, the time 
is ripe to move in that direction for mois- 
ture conditions are good in nearly all 
of the wheat growing country. 

I want to make it plain that we do not 
expect the changes in the program to 


We have a large wheat surplus. 


bring any large increase in total wheat 
output. In most wheat areas, other 
crops can be grown, too, and as I have 
said, it is more important to grow the 
emergency war crops than more wheat. 
Farmers who meet their war crop goals 
won’t have many acres for extra wheat. 
But there are some wheat areas where 
the other crops don’t grow well. In these 
parts of the country it certainly is wise 
to produce all the wheat we can. 

Of course the spring wheat crop will 
be the only one affected this year, but if 
moisture conditions still are good when 
the next winter wheat crop goes into 
the ground we can expect considerable 
increases in some parts of the plains 
country. 

Now that the quota regulations are 
removed, farmers who have been hold- 
ing wheat grown in excess of their quotas 
are free to sell it without penalty of any 
kind. With the demands for wheat in- 
creasing, it no longer is necessary to 
hold wheat off the market. 

Now I know that some farmers will 
ask why the new steps in the wheat pro- 
They may 
ask if the changes are exactly fair to 
farmers who planted within their allot- 
ments last year, or farmers who already 
have sold excess wheat under penalty. 
Those questions have occurred to me, too. 
But I do not believe the changes would 
have been justified sooner. The situa- 
tion has changed a lot in just the past 
few months. In particular, as the need 
for livestock feed has grown. 


gram weren’t taken sooner. 


By acting 
now, we are in a better position as far 
as reserves are concerned to meet the 
needs six months or a 


year or more 


hence. I believe most farmers will agree 
that it is wise to take such action just 
as soon as the need is clear. 


a war to win. 


We have 


As I have said, one of the greatest 
needs for wheat is for use as feed. We 
have more meat animals and dairy cat- 
tle and poultry on farms now than we 
ever have had before. Adding them all 
up, they are enough to consume 11% 
more grain than the total number a year 
ago, and more than 20% above the 
average for the 10 years before that. 

We need all the meat, milk and eggs 
we can produce. One of the reasons 
we have been able to produce so much 
thus far is the fact that we have kept 
feed prices at a stable and reasonable 


level. We have done part of this job 
through sales of government owned 
wheat. This policy enables livestock, 


dairy and poultry raisers to produce 
abundantly without advancing prices to 
a point that would invite a spiral of 
inflation. 
Congress last year authorized the 
Department of Agriculture to sell 125,- 
000,000 bus of wheat for feed at feed 
prices rather than flour prices. Well, 
by now we have sold all of the 125,000,- 
000 bus. The government still owns 
200,000,000 bus, and holds 400,000,000 
bus as collateral for loans to farmers. 
Recently I asked Congress for authority 





to sell at least another 100,000,000 bus 
of wheat at the feed price this year out 
of the stocks still owned by the govern- 
I very much hope that this can 
be done, for it is one of the best ways 
I know of getting full wartime use out 
of our great supply of wheat. 


ment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HATHAWAY BAKERIES MAKE 
SUBSTANTIAL SALES GAIN 





Bosron, Mass.—The report of the 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., for 1942 shows net income of 


$208,546, against $44,620 the year before 
when a strike of bakery salesmen in 
the Boston area caused the company a 
severe, loss. 

Sales in 1942 reached a record total 
of $11,455,458, a gain of nearly 40% 
over the $8,165,085 reported in 1941. 
Part of the gain arose from the fact 
that 1942 sales included two plants 
purchased at Paterson, N, J., and Cohoes, 
N. Y., during the year. 
accounted for $1,584,875 
increase. 

On the comparable basis Hathaway 
sales were up 19.4%, which the com- 
pany attributed to higher bread prices 
in 1942 compared with 1941. Poundage 
was up 2% despite a decline in number 
and mileage of routes caused by ODT 


These plants 
of the sales 


restrictions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN COMMISSION HIT 

Mapison, Wis.—Asserting that a change 

was necessary “to prevent a continua- 





tion of wasteful, heedless, and in some 
instances improper spending of public 
money,” Governor Goodland has asked 
the legislature to abolish the Wisconsin 
grain and warehouse commission. Mem- 
of the are Clarence 
Grace and Peter Skamser, of Superior, 
and Edward W. Richardson, of Lady- 
smith. 


bers commission 


Each receives a salary of $3,600 
a year. 





WISCONSIN FEEDMEN 
IN ARMED FORCES 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Feed Salesmen’s Club is compiling a 
list of Wisconsin feedmen who have 
entered the armed forces, according 
to George LaBudde, Milwaukee, head 
of the group. The list so far includes 
the names of Karl Carsten, Henry 
Carsten & Sons, Brillion and Kau- 
kauna, who is at Fort Benning, Ga; 
Alfred Rajeck, Marathon Elevator 
Co., with the 46th Engineers “some- 
where” in Australia; Delbert Withey, 
Waterman (Ill.) Milling Co., in 
the Navy at Farragut, Idaho; Willard 
Agnew, Consumers Co-operative, 
Whitewater, Air Flight Base at Mi- 
ami, Fla; Leo and John Van Dam 
of Van Dam & Sons, Rio Creek, Wis. 
the former at Will Rogers Field, his 
brother at Camp Crowder, Mo; Nor- 
man Skarnishka, Denmark Elevator 
Co., Fort Sam Houston, Texas; 
Claude Whitney, Jr., Garmony Co- 
operative, Colby, Wis., Great Lakes, 
Ill; John L, Morris, Waukesha 
(Wis.) Farm Bureau, “somewhere” 
in Australia; and “Red” Van Gor- 
don, S. H. Van Gordon Co., Neils- 
ville. 
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FLAXSEED CROP LOAN 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


CCC Will Make Loans Through AAA 
County Committees—Available 
Through Jan. 31, 1944 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—A loan 
program for the 1943 crop of flaxseed, 
based on a price support of $2.70 bu on 
No. 1 flaxseed at Minneapolis terminal 
market, was announced March 4 by the 
Department of Agriculture. Loans will 
be made by CCC through county com- 
mittees of AAA. 

Loans will be available—upon the se- 
curity of warehouse receipts or chattel 
mortgages covering eligible flaxseed—to 
any producer of flaxseed grading No. | 
or No. 2, provided the farm has met at 
least 90%: of its war crop goal. Loans 
will be available through Jan. 31, 1944; 
they will mature on demand or on June 
30, 1944, and will bear interest at the 
rate of 3% per annum. 

A storage allowance of 7c bu will be 
made on farm-stored flaxseed and will 
be paid at the time the loan is completed. 
On flaxseed redeemed, the storage allow- 
ance will be refunded, plus 3% interest. 

The county loan values for flaxseed 
stored on farms and in approved coun- 
try warehouses will be determined by 
deducting (1) the handling charge, and 
(2) county average freight to the nearest 
terminal market. 

Loan values for flaxseed shipped and 
stored in approved subterminal ware- 
houses will be determined by the regional 
director of the CCC on the basis of the 
loan value at the appropriate designated 
terminal, proper adjustments for freight. 

The basic loan values for eligible flax- 
seed stored in approved terminal ware- 
houses will be as follows: 


Loan rate 
No. 1 No. 2 

Chicago, Duluth, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Port- : 
“ GPOPPTTrrerricre Terre $2.70 $2.65 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 2.75 2.70 
Bameae Olty .cccccccccccccccces 2.60 2,55 
Houston and Corpus Christi..... 2.65 2.50 


These loan rates will be adjusted up- 
ward if necessary to reflect 90% of par- 
ity as of June 1, 1943. They represent 
more than 90% of the current parity 
price of flaxseed. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
OPERATIVES’ MEETING DATE CHANGED 

Oklahoma and Texas district, No. 7, 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
has changed the date of its spring meet- 
ing, which is to be held at the Ilotel 
Texas, Fort Worth, on April 3 instead 
of on April 10 as previously annoi need. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto- Montreal: Domestic — salt of 
rolled oats and oatmeal are about ! rmal 
for this time of year; prices are unchanged 
Quotations, March 20: rolled oats $3.15 per 
bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; oatme:!, !? 
98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal )asis 

Winnipeg: Good demand continues for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, but some fall-off 
expected shortly with return of warmer 
weather. Various grades of oats continue 
to command premiums and_= supplirs of 


some grades scarce and firmly held. (ue 
tations, March 20: rolled oats, in 80-Ib =a ~y 
‘mes 


$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 0# 
in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quote ‘ 
March 22 at $4.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; je 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, *--*" 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed 4! = 
principal distributing centers for the be 
ending March 20, in tons, with comparison 
-—Receipts— Shipments 


ever rolled oats 











: 1943 1942 1943 194° 
Minneapolis ...  ... --. 14,620 8,300 
Kansas City .. 950 1,750 5,075 = 
Philadelphia .. 260 120 ces ee 
Milwaukee .... 20 40 «3,180 50% 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
el the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
it Kansas in 


« An Independent Mill 


a erate 



































i fi) Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 


d MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
st CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
d Vv 
p- 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
“ Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
d And All Other Special Flours 








Better flour for Baker, 
2 Jobber and Grocer.... 


: || HAVASAK’ 


r- e 
. [| SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








s, Pfeffer Milling Company 


t- Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
el Brand ane al Miest EBANO: 
nds: non iN, 
d Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
fl Member Millers’ National Federation 
, Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








. MINER-HILLARD 
o MILLING CO. 

: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

er Manufacturers of 

4 Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








iff 

The Moundridge Milling Co. 
» Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 

i BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 

2 General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








‘ Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
ER, IND. 


LIGONI 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
ee 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 17 138% 139% 145% 146% 137% 188% eens een 140 139% 
March 18 138% 139% 145% 146 137% 138% ohh wear 140 140 
March 19 139% 140% 146 146% 138% 139% Ie ee 141 141 
March 20 138% 139% 145% 146 137% 138% 140% 140% 
March 22 138% 139 144% 145% 137% 137% 139% © 139% 
March 2; 138% 139% 145% 145% 137% 138% (oie as 139% 139% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
Pn Se ess 4eue end 126 127 99% 100% oe rieke coee re 
S| Sree ores 126 127 99% 99% 
ON eee ens 126 127 99% 100% 
March 30 ... .... ae 126 127 99% 100% 
March 23 ... - ‘ ‘ce ry: 100% 100% 
March 23 oy 100% 101 26 
t CORN ‘ — OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Slenenpelis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 17 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 61% 60% 57 56% 
March 18 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 61% 60% 57% 56% 
March 19 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 62% 61\% 57% 57 
March 20 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 63% 61% 58% 57% 
March 22 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 62% 60% 58% 57 
March 23 ... 97 99 101 103 cose ¢ 63% 61 58% 57% 
r RYE , + FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 17 ... 87 89% 81% 83% 298% 298% 299% ar 77 79 
March 18 86% 89 81% 83% 298 298 298 “ 77% 78% 
March 19 87% «690 82% 84% 301 301 301 eas 78% 79% 
March 20 ... 86% 89% 82 84 299% 299% 299% oe 78% 79% 
March 22 ... 86 88% 81% 83 296 296% 296 ape 717% 78% 
March 23 .. 86% 89% 81% 83% 298 297% 298 <a 78% 79 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 
year ago: 


of date March 20, 


and corresponding date of a 














o—-Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
TORRRIMNOTO 2cccc cc ceseae 3,286 7,456 900 665 16 13 92 122 4 4 
SOE. Wabas vsAhonnebees 5,580 6,892 5,717 9,121 717 596 4,399 2,870 139 335 
PE 60 0 80 cue onaer 477 1,241 ee oe 50 an se ee ee 32 
CH 66 6 cin sdccccesens 5,580 12,209 15,004 11,856 649 1,854 4,850 4,242 619 311 
BEE cccececcveene 2 776 716 os és 151 859 - es 
DOGPONE oc sicccveceswees 120 190 2 2 5 4 180 2 110 280 
eer ee 34,160 34,003 1,849 5,437 438 354 1,524 1,530 256 1,101 
MOORE ccccccccccses bie ea 181 oe es ee ee oe na ais 
Fort Worth ...cccceves 12,298 10,326 782 596 120 60 25 21 77 104 
SIT eee 5,044 4,993 ne oe a “ = ‘p> 
Hutchingom ......2cce08 10,296 9,168 ee es os as v - 
Indianapolis .........+. 916 1,501 2,625 2,218 162 245 32 100 a a 
BMameas City ...cccccvee 28,563 33,808 2,984 6,050 399 204 567 409 92 231 
Milwaukee ........++--- 1,348 2,712 1,446 1,653 10 165 903 846 1,829 1,109 
BERR cccnccveecece ss es ee es oe =e 479 os ° 
Minneapolis .........++. 30,141 37,817 2,233 4,216 2,221 1,126 5, 106 4,956 2,389 3,994 
New Orleans .........-- 2,009 1,775 74 116 8 17 14 ate ae or 
New York ...cccccccces 424 526 226 302 an 26 st 38 righ 
MRORE cccccccsccese a es es 51 os - os a os - 
OURBRR. co rccccccccecses 13,805 13,268 4,389 7,636 285 418 200 229 230 377 
Pe@Oria ..---eseeeeereees 486 §=61,051 626 508 ee ee 10 ie 184 156 
Philadelphia .......... 1,621 2,031 643 532 32 12 39 10 1 1 
Bt. Lowls ..ccccccscccce 4,500 5,280 3,468 3,858 245 205 985 467 134 24 
EE a: o%a:nw es 2,060 1,601 754 1,558 14 101 42 8 16 
Bt. JOSOPN ..cccccvccses 5,177 5,789 581 748 70 158 7 15 11 100 
Wichita ....cceccccvecs 5,896 6,942 19 3 3 2 ie ‘cn 4 29 
WOON sos cesses 173,587 200,573 45,279 57,842 5,394 5,560 19,126 17,187 6,387 8,119 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 








100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 











Chicago se NE Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ........++++. e+e @40.40 $....@37.75 $....@. aS ee «+» @42,26 
Hard winter bran ....... --@40.40 - P 36.50@ 37. ‘00 39.00 @ 39.50 ca ce 
Standard middlings* -@40.40 w® 37. 15 a 39.00@ 39.50 a * 42.26 
Flour middlingst -»@40.40 «+ @37.75 36.50 @ 37.00 39.00@ 39.50 -@ 42.26 
Red dog ...eeseeseeveees -@ 40.40 eo A) ee e+e» @39.50 . @ 42.26 
Baltimore ey org Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran .......cceee- ey Pree ee RY ye Oe ee eee eer Sem 
Hard winter bran -@. 1. @ 45.65 rr eee SS ee ve te ‘ 
Soft winter bran ........- er, ere re ee 45.20@ 46.20 oe, Se 43.30 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... -»-@45.65 44.70@45.20 ee er ee ee 
Flour middlingst ........ -@ --@45.65 45.70@ 46.20 er vere wre 30 
Red GOW cccccccscvcvcces a oes» @45.65 -@46,.20 a, Ae ech . 
‘spring bran Shorts , Middiings 
Toronto ....+.ee- aoe ¢* ¥ 00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg cece -@28.00 «+++ @29.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray” shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, 
<> 
— 
United States Grain Stocks Bonded Grain in the United States 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and Bonded grain in the United States March 
afloat at the principal markets of the a 20, in bushels (000's omitted): 
States at the close of the week ending Marc . ; - , 
13, 1943, and March 14, 1942, as reported to Bajtimore Ww et Oats Rye Barley 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural Boston .. : Shits ‘a ; 495 ++ oe ‘4 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): Buffalo ......... "523 344 196 
Canadian eee 205 a si ms 
7--American—, -—in bond—, BPG 0 sen 00005 i 181 ms 36 
Mch.13 Mch. 14 Mch.13 Mch.14. Milwaukee ...... eh re oe 
1943 1942 1943 1942 ree ae - ae 39 
i rer 210,683 243,795 5,935 16,529 New York ...... 1,167 
ee ee 50,465 63,289 con eave OS See 429 
COON vevsseas 7,459 6,892 738 4 Philadelphia ..... 587 
TAVO: co vsevewe 19,405 17,296 964 1,461 ne ee eee 
Barley ...... 8,357 8,955 321 548 Totals ........ 4,972 525 196 222 
Flaxseed 1,812 4,759 295 eee March 13, 1943.. 5,040 618 482 36 
Stocks of United States grain in store in March 21, 1942.. 10,023 ‘s 342 239 


Canadian markets March 13 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (215,000 bus); corn, 
3,359,000 (2,449,000); oats, none (5,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on March 22, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


March .... 480 os 360 480 720 
April ..... 2,400 2,280 360 1,320 840 
May ...... 2,400 2,040 480 3,360 1,320 
June ...... 480 1,680 +. 2,040 120 
July ...... 600 ee ee 480 ee 





—_—— 


6,000 





Totals . 6,360 1,200 7,680 3,000 














Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending March 20, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 158 192 63 157 914 2,712 
oo: Pee oe 1 oe 10 968 1,031 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
-——— Week ending 
Mch.6 Mech. 13 Mch., 20 
oa, a ae ee 19,752 19,032 *16,581 
*Four mills. 








ARNOLD 


biaaes 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











. e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales in the Southwest few 
again, with buyers only moderately inter- 
ested because of the amount already on the 
books and in warehouses. Sales amount to 


THE 


37% of capacity, compared with 50% the 
previous week and 67% a year ago. 
Bakery buyers still interested to the ex- 


tent that they want to buy ahead as soon 
as their stocks and contracts permit, and 
in some cases as soon as the market allows 
a price to be quoted, but family buyers are 


in a different position. Warehouses have 
heavy supplies of family flour and con- 
sumers also seem to have loaded up. As 


the result, there is a reaction on directions 
to mills, which have definitely fallen off 
the last fortnight. 

Clears somewhat more plentiful, 
port buyers mostly out of the market be- 
cause of shortage of shipping space and 
few other buyers interested at present time. 
Market a little easier. 

Quotations, March 20: established brands 
family flour $7.85@8.10, all bakers’ flour on 
or very near ceilings, first clear $5.05@5.35 
second clear $4.80@5, low grade $4.60@4.75. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported domestic 
business fair, 5 quiet, 10 slow and 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales extremely light, 
averaging 17% compared with local sales 
of 75% last week. Family trade took 52% 
of bookings. All sales domestic. Opera- 
tion ranged from 60 to 90% of all state 
mills and averaged 78%. Prices practically 
unchanged. Quotations, March 20, basis 98- 
lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma points: hard 
wheat short patent flour $7.40@8.70 bbl, 
soft wheat short patent $7.40@8.70, stand- 
ard patent $7.20@8.30, bakers extra fancy 
$6.90@7, bakers short patent $6.75@6.85, 
bakers standard $6.70@6.80. 

Omaha: Mills sold 40@75% 
duction for the week ending 
Delivery orders on most sales 
prompt to 120 days’ shipment. 
directions on former sales only fair. Quo- 
tations unchanged; March 20: family fancy 
$7.30, family standard $6.70, bakers short 
$6.45, bakers standard $6.25. 

Wichita: Sales from 20 to 100%, direc- 
tions from 75 to 100%; prices steady. 

Hutchinson: Business static, with but 
little inquiry and only a few single car lots 
booked. Directions equally slow and caus- 
ing some concern, 

Salina: Millers report an indifferent de- 
mand, with prices practically unchanged. 
Shipping directions a little slow. 

Texas: Business about the same volume, 
outlet still mainly in home territory, Op- 
erations maintained at 70 or 80% of ca- 


with ex- 


of flour pro- 
March 20. 
were for 
Shipping 


pacity. Prices unchanged, Quotations, 
March 19: family flour 48's, extra high pat- 
ent $7.80@8.30, high patent $7.30@7.80, 


standard bakers 98's, 44% or less ash $6.58; 
first clears, sacked, $5.60@5.80, delivered 
Texas common points or Galveston domestic 
rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Market not active, but there 


is a surprisingly fair day-to-day scattered 
inquiry. Most of the large spring wheat 
milling companies are out of the market 
on high gluten flour. At present ceilings, 
they cannot buy the wheat, make the flour 
and show a profit. 

Last fall millers say they noticed that 


bakers were showing a preference for longer 


short 


fancy 
second 
6.70 
Interior 
week 
sales 
received 


ther 
tions was 
with 


tive demand 


ment. 


Chicago: 


dium- 


decline 


and 
rections good. 


patents $6.75 bbl, 
$6.55 @6.65, 


standard 


Mills, 
exceptionally 
were concerned. 
directly 


in volume of shipping 
noted, 
directions, 


clear $6.40@6.50, first 
clear $4.70@5, 


spring 
patent 


first patent 
$6.35 @6.45, 


clear $6@6.10, 


including Duluth: 


quiet 


from 
booked little or no new business, and a fur- 


so, 


Mills 


are 


whole wheat $6.50@ 


Last 
so far as flour 
According to reports 
interior mills, they 
direc- 
catching up 


unless these pick up, 
reduced operations may be looked for. 
but mixed car 
and mill door buying leaves little for ship- 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Practically 
business confined to scattered sales of me- 
small-sized 


for millfeed, 


Demand 


slowed up considerably; 


Quotations March 20: 


$6.35 @6.70, 
$8.60 @8.90; 
95% 

soft 


@7.05 
$5.35 a 6, 


@ 7.20. 


St. Louis: 
one or 


With 


patent 


New 


activity. 


Shipping 
for flour has also 
deliveries only fair. 


Ac- 


New 


di- 


spring top patent $6.75 
@7.05, standard patent $6.45@6.90, first clear 
second 


clear 
hard winter short 
$6.50@6.83, 
winter short 
standard patent $6.80@8.60, 


business 
two exceptions, 


$4, 


first 


family flour 
patent $6.70 
clear 


patent $7.10@9, 
first clear $6.50 


rather 
where a nice- 


light. 


sized booking was made for 120 days’ ship- 


ment, 
lots 
days. 


some 
good, 


general 
mostly 

Family 
as a whole 
time. 


run 


of 


to bakers 


trade 


pretty 


small bakers doing 
ing previously taken care of their 


the time 


Quotations, 


cake 


clear 
(ceiling 

$7 @7.50, 
clear 


$5.25@6; 


being. 


Shipping 


March 
straight and patent (ceiling price) $7.80 bbl, 


flour $8.95, 
patent $7.80@8.40, 
$6@6.50; 
price) 
straight and 95% 
spring 


family 


buying 
taken 
for high 


well 

Demand 

Other grades draggy. 
very 


20: 


orders 


little 


soft 


consist 
prompt 
slow. 
care 
grade 


to 


of car 
60 


Bakers 


of 


for 
clears 


Jobbers report 


wheat 


buying, 


hav- 
wants for 

directions good. 
f bakers 


wheat short 


straight $7.80@8.40, first 


hard 
$6.74, 


straight and 95%, 


Toledo: 
afforded 
raise in 
together 
prices, 
now 
ing 
has 
to fixing 
grain 
few days. 

The 
rate 
$1.61, 
the 
been 
or prices 
probably 
has been 


for 


Buffalo: 
last 
orders, 


soft 

the 

with 
Meantime, 


expected 


Toledo 
points to 
equivalent 
Chicago May 

running 
on 


week and 


wheat 
ceiling 
some 


the first time, 
fallen off. 
ceiling 

to 


and 
be 


bid for 
New 
to 


wheat bakers 
family 


mills 
on 
break 
while 


lie 


soft 


the 


floor 


No. 


short 
$6.75 @6.85, 
wheat bakers patent, 
$6.74. 

Some relief appears to have been 
by the 
wheat 


patent 
patent 
first 


recent 
flour, 


in soft wheat 


Millers are looking 
on soft 
announced 


red wheat, 
York, March 
over the 
Bids have 


wheat future. 


15@1l6e 
flour available, 
bumping 
doing. 


the 


over, 


ceiling 


No 


EASTERN STATES 


Trade 
were 


worked 
very 


on 


old 
sparing 
As the books of the mills had sub- 


squeeze has 
extended somewhat to hard wheat mill- 
the demand for flour 


forward 


wheat 


within a 


19, 


27c 
was 


close of 


quotations 
but they are 
as millfeed 


bookings 


in 


stantial orders, and there was no particular 


incentive, 
rant 


immediate 
mostly coasted along 
fair. 


rections continue 


and 


prices 


firm. 


or anything 
action, 


on 


However, 


in the news to war- 
the week's volume 
routine lines, 
Spring clears scarce 
there was a 


Di- 


feeling in the trade that volume during the 
balance of the year would be on an ascend- 


ing curve 


in view of prospects of rationing 


of many other foods for which wheat prod- 





getting deliveries and the congestion at ter- 
minals add to the troubled situation, and 
approaching Jewish holidays further slacken 
interest. 

Prices considerably lower than the near- 
ceiling levels recently quoted. Some flours, 
such as spring high glutens, are still worth 
too much to be offered, but Kansas and 
Texas grades are liberally on the market, 
without attracting any buyers, however, 
since price is no inducement. Cake grades 
continue rather scarce and, like the others, 
without feature. 

Quotations, March 20: spring high glu- 
tens, none to offer; enters patents $7.20@ 
7.35, clears $7.05@7.2 southwestern high 
glutens $7.20@7.35, annhard patents $7.05 


@7.15, clears $6. 40@6.55; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $7.95@8.35, Pacific 
Coast $7.44@7.95, high ratio cake $8.50@ 
9.60. 


Boston: Trade cold to new commitments. 
It is well covered for the present and there 
is no incentive marketwise to do anything 
other than stand by. Mills, too, not inclined 
to go after business since present ceilings 
do not provide too adequate a margin. The 
only type which received more than passive 
interest was Pacific Coast cake flour, avail- 
able at prices well below ceilings. A lim- 
ited number of orders for spring and south- 
western patents reported, but in minimum 
car lots. Advertised family brands, which 
have enjoyed a _ considerable volume of 
sales, moved more slowly. Shipping direc- 
tions also hit a more leisurely pace, al- 
though mills in most cases still behind in 
shipments. Mill quotations unchanged at 
near ceiling figures. Quotations March 19: 
spring high glutens $7.80@7.90, short pat- 
ents $7.60@7.75, standard patents $7.45@ 
7.60, first clears $7.15@7.30; southwestern 
short patents $7.50@7.65, standard patents 
$7.40@7.50, Texas short patents $7.65@7.75, 
standard patents $7.50@7.65, soft winter 
patents $7.85@8.05, straights $7.65@7.85, and 
clears $7.45@7.65. 

Philadelphia: Market continues firm, with 
prices showing no quotable change. Offer- 
ings light, whlie demand is limited and 
confined mostly to small lots for the sat- 
isfaction of immediate needs. Quotations, 
March 20: spring wheat short patent $7.35 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.35, first 
spring clear $7@7.15, hard winter short 
patent $7.35@7.50, 95% $7.25@7.35, soft 
winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate lots of spring wheat 
and hard winters booked. Shipping direc- 


tions easier and general trend of market 
sluggish. Family flour demand shows 
marked improvement, with established 


brands best sellers. Soft winter flour also 
shows improvement, with cake and pastry 
bakers the principal takers. Better grades 
of clears find ready sales. Quotations, March 
20: spring wheat short patent $7.35@7.45, 
straight $7.20@7.25, first spring clear $6.75 
@7, hard winter short patent $7.25@7.45, 
straight grade $7.05@7.25, high gluten $7.15 


@7.45, first clear $6.25@6.85, soft winter 
bakers short patent $8.85@9.10, straight 
grade $6.75@6.90. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Sales again quiet. How- 


ever, the resumption of quotations by south- 
western hard wheat flour millers brought 
some buyers in the market to add to their 
commitments, and for near-by future de- 
livery. Bread baking and jobbing trade the 
best outlets. Volume small, Midwestern 
soft wheat flours declined and this brought 
out some business, particularly by the whole- 
sale family trade and cracker bakers. North- 
ern spring wheat flours generally more ac- 
tive. Millers of this type are quoting f.o.b. 
mills or f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Quotations March 20: hard spring wheat, 
quote f.o.b. mills: hard winter wheat fam- 
ily patent $7.10@7.35, bakers short patent 
$6.75 @6.80, 95% $6.55@6.60, first clear $5.65 
@6.25, second clear $5.15@5.45; soft wheat 
short patent $8.30@9, short patent $7.55@ 
7.90, first clear $6.40@6.75. 

Atlanta: New business spotted. Blend- 
ers continue to show interest in patent flours 
and sales of soft wheat short patent are 
being made pretty regularly. Demand for 
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bakers clear $7.10@7.35, hard wheat family 
short patent $7.85@7.90, fancy patent $7, 45 
standard patent $7.45, special or joy 
grade $7.30; hard wheat _ low protein 
95% from the coast $6.75, bulk; jow 
protein 95%, intertor $6.75, bulk; bakers 
short patent $7.30@7.50, standard patent 
$7.20@7.40, straight $7.10@7.30; soft wheat 
family short patent $8.75@8.95, fancy patent 
$8.35@8.55, standard patent $8.35@8.55, spe. 
cial or low grade $8.05@8.25; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis $7.70@7.80; soft 
wheat 95% $7.30@7.40, bulk; straight $7.29 
@7.30, bulk; fancy cut-off $6,70@6.80, bulk: 
soft wheat straight, from the coast, $7.36, 
bulk, here; self-rising flour quoted 25c high- 
er; enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: New sales limited more or less 
to an occasional scattered lot; buyers re. 
port they still have moderate stocks on 
hand and merchants, jobbers and retailers 
in the South and Southeast have in many 
instances requested shipments to be de- 
ferred if possible, as their stocks are am- 
ple for their consumer demand. Blenders 
said that the weak market had a tendency 
to slow up business, 

A few of the larger bakers have picked 


up a little spring wheat flour, but report 
that they have not made any large book- 
ings inasmuch as most of their require- 
ments are covered for some time. The 
smaller bakers bought in their usual day- 
to-day manner. Sales of bread, cakes and 
pies continue very good. Shipping direc- 


tions vary—some mills indicating directions 


slow and others fairly good. Quotations, 
March 20: soft winter family short patent 
$8.70@9.20, standard patent $8.40@8.70, 
straight $8.10@8.40, clears $7.60@8.1%; hard 
winter wheat short patent $7.90@8.40, stand- 
ard patent $7.60@7.90 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market remains quiet and un- 
changed. New business very light. Mills 
well booked and only offering family pat- 
ents. Mill operations continue at a high 
rate on both domestic and government 
business. Quotations, f.0.b. Seattle or Ta- 
coma, March 20: family patents $7.80. 

Portland: Some fair-sized orders reported 


booked for California chain stores 
Pacific Northwest, but otherwise new 
ings are light. The local trade are well 
booked ahead and little interest is shown. 
Mills are not pressing offers because some 
types of flour are now above replacement 
value on price ceilings, while others are 
close to the line, 

Storage difficulties still confront the mill- 
ing trade, with flour being moved around 
to make additional room. The government 
is still slow in their shipping instructions 
and with mills grinding at capacity, flour 
is piling up on the mills. Flour is moving 
into export channels at a fairly good rate, 


in the 
book- 


but not fast enough to keep mill stocks 
down. Export bookings to South America 
continued fairly good at the new subsidy 
level of $2 bbl. 

Quotations March 20, f.o.b. mill, 98's, 
cotton: hard winter $7.15, bluestem topping 


$7.25, soft wheat straights $6.30. 


San Francisco: Although the market is 


easier, mills are not anxious bidders fot 
sales at material price reductions, and gen- 
erally hold firm at asking prices. Sales 


only moderate, but buying interest is im- 
proving, particularly for requirements be- 
yond four months. 

Quotations, March 20: California family 
patents $8.80@9, eastern family patents $9@ 
9.20, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$6.95@7.20, northern hard wheat patents 
$7@7.20, pastry $6.35@6.45, Dakota standard 
patents $7.20@7.40, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $7@7.20, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $7@7.25, Montana standard patents $7 
@7.20, California bluestem patents $4.80@7, 
California pastry $6.30@6.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour is 


selling freely in the domestic market. Ad- 
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patents. Recently, however, short patents ucts would be used instead, Production other blendin rades slow. shi 4 ° od 
are asked for, and this, with the increasing continues at a high rate, tions from blenders Bog Although ‘ae valun it peak leein We tee, rain Con ' 
demand for family flour, has resulted in a on te + ga va ae o— marae, of family flour continue to be made here tinues upward flour will oun oy "selling 
better supply of clears. Consequently, there 7. oI, spring standard paten -26, and the i i . wed i 
is not the scarcity of clears there was spring high gluten $7.45, top family patent of sauaonion aa Saas Gee cates the ‘cellin “coe yo ~< 4 quota. 
during the early winter months, so there $9.10, first clear $6.75, southwestern short jeported dull in a number of instances. tions March 20: Bg Bony gry boi sec- 
is an easier feeling in these grades. patent $7.36, pastry $7.60. Deliveries slow to only fair. Trading with onds’ $4.60 bakers $4.30@ 4 40 in 98's jute, 
Exporting millers report more boat space New York: Both sales and interest are bakers slowing down, with sales mostly lim- net cash car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights 
available and, consequently, a little freer at a minimum and large and small oper- ited to smaller amounts as contracts are Canadian mills are booked into June now 
trading with Cuba and Latin-American mar- ators report dullness. This is the result of ample for requirements. Request for move- for British government account A few 
kets. ‘ a combination of many causes, chiefly the ment of flour from bakers good. Prices more orders might. be squeezed ‘in but at 
Bookings by spring wheat mills last week heavy purchases a few weeks ago when the 5@10c easier to unchanged. present it looks as if the entire capacity 
represented about 56% of capacity, against trade covered liberally, and the slightly Quotations, March 20: spring wheat bak- of mills will be fully employed until the 
45% a week earlier and 28% in 1942. weaker grain markets that have followed ers short patent $7.75@7.85, standard pat- end of that month turning oun the orders 
Quotations, March 23; established brands offer no incentive to buying. Difficulties of ent $7.50@7.65, straight $7.40@7.55, first now on hand. The last booking was done 7 
——— 
— 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas ony St. Louis Buffalo New r rashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.75@ 7.0 $6.55@ 6.65 -@. $....@ 6.74 $....@ 7.46 $. rf — . ae "31.38@ 7.50 $7 neat or pen @ ” _ 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.45@ 6.90 6.35@ 6.45 mes Se @ 6.74 1.@ 7.26 7.20@ 7.35 sie cas 7.25@ 7.35 7.45@ 7.60 ....@ at 
Spring first clear ............ 6.35@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.10 ....@.... ee :@ 6.75 7.05@ 7.25 a ae 7.00@ 715 715@ 730 7...@., @ ey 
Hard winter short patent 6.70@ 7.05 6.35@ 6.45 ..@ 6.74 = ....@ 7.36 120@ 7.35 gt ies 7.35@ 7.50  7.50@ 7.65 eth : 8.40 ' 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 6.50@ 6.83 6.20@ 6.30 6.75@ 6.85 ....@.... 7.05@ 7.15 GG “ei 7.25@ 7.35 7.40@ 7.50 ....@.... 7.90 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.35@ 6.00 5.05@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 ne ee 6.40@ 6.55 eas teees @ sane vee 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.10@ 9.00 .+.@ @ 7.80 ee 7.44@ 8.35 ee @.. 7.85@ 8.05 ‘@. 8.70@ 9.20 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.80@ 8.60 ney ceee@ 7.80 -@.. — : at! ae 7.65@ 7.85 .@... 8.40@ 8.70 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.50@ 7.20 me Ree .@ 6.00@ 6.50 ....@.... Ne ages pet ae ie ae 7.45@ 7.65 pee 7.60@ 8.16 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.05@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.25 .@. ..@ 5.78 -@ 5.80 5.55@ 5.80 ....@.... 5.45@ 6.75 @ ‘@... a 
Rye flour, dark .......... : 4.20@ 4.60 4.30@ 4.60 .@. .@ 5.18 @ 5.20 ..@. ae Ray Pea ey epaer an a 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winni *evw innipet 
Family patent ..... -.$....@7.80 $8.80@9.00 Dakota ........-$.0..Q@ oe. $7.20@ 7.40 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5 30° Spring exports$ a ry . 
OE Sos 55s. cues siee@ace. 6.85@6.45 Montana ....... ie@ wees '.00@ 7.20 Spring second pat.{.. ....@4.60 ....@4.30 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5. 306 @5.40 
Spring first clear]... ....@3.50 ....@.... 






*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. ** 
sTecckey pet In cottons, Ft. William basis. 





198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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on March 13 when a large quantity of flour 
was sold. New business with Iceland was 
gone during the week. Prices have followed 
the wheat market upward and are 9d higher 
compared with a week ago. Quotations, 
March 20: government regulation grade of 
Canadian flour 34s 6d per 280 Ibs, May 
seaboard, Montreal; 34s 9d, Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are light 
and demand is also at a low point. Buy- 
ers are covering current needs only and 
are not booking ahead. Scarcity of wheat 
js keeping values of flour up. Export busi- 
ness is at a standstill on account of the 
high price. No change has occurred since 
a week ago. Quotations, March 20: pure 
Ontario winter wheat flour $5.30@5.40 bbl, 
in second-hand jute bags, Montreal freight 
pasis; $4.90 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard, for export. 

Only an odd car of winter wheat is offer- 
ing. Bad roads have held up deliveries. 
A good deal of this grain has been fed, 
but farmers must still have plenty of wheat 
on hand. The price is at the ceiling. Quo- 
tations, March 20; $1.10@1.11 bu, f.0.b. 
shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales again sub- 
stantial and aggregated 3,000,000 bus in 
terms of wheat. While the imported cere- 
als division, British Ministry of Food, made 
the purchases, it is not expected that much 
of the bulk total will be directed to the 
United Kingdom. Mills now have enough 
orders on hand to carry through into June 
on the basis of 24 hours a day and seven 
days a week. Domestic flour trade mod- 
erate. Millers picking up varying amounts 
ef the northern grades in the cash wheat 
market. Quotations, March 20: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 


cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: Export interest as far as 


western Canadian flour moving through this 
port is concerned continues at a low ebb. 
With any indication of increased offerings 
of freight space, export houses would be 
able to work a land-office business, judging 
by the demands of a few areas, but there 
is no immediate sign of such freight being 
made available. 

In the meantime domestic flour sales con- 
tinue at an increased pace, and prospects 
are for a continuation of this condition. 
Western mills are offering sufficient supplies 
to take care of all needs and prices are 
reported holding very steady around price 
ceiling levels set by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board more than a year ago. Quo- 
tations on a cash car basis for 98’s, cottons, 
are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers or 
second patents, and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
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demand 


Quo- 


Ontario pastry flour is in good 
and supplies at present are ample. 
tations are firm around $7.50 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 23 


Minneapolis: Prices firm at top ceiling 
levels; demand is general, with trade will- 
ing to contract for almost any delivery, but 
with mills still holding back; latter have 
sold ahead as far as they care to; jobbers 
are able to pick up an occasional car, but 
for every car they get there are at least 
a dozen buyers; production is beginning to 
fall off and split-car sales are becoming 
more numerous. Mill ceiling on all grades 
$37.75 here, jobbers‘ $38.25. 

Kansas City: Millfeed still on the ceiling, 
tight, for as far ahead as it is quoted, with 
buyers hungry for it and sellers not at all 
eager to dispose of what little they may 
have to offer. Both bran and shorts nom- 
inally $36.50@37. 

Oklahoma City: Steady demand for mill- 
feeds, with slight decline in prices; quota- 
tions, basis burlap bags, carload shipments, 
delivered southern points: bran $1.90@1.95 
per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.90@1.95, 
shorts $1.90@1.95. For northern deliveries: 
bran $1.85@1.90, mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts 
$1.85 @1.90. 

Omaha: Demand continues active. Some 
mills reported not selling any; feeds pro- 
duced used to fill former sales; prices at 
ceiling level on all feeds; $36.50, car lots. 

Wichita: Demand good, supplies limited 
and some sales are booked six months 
ahead; bran and shorts $36.50, basis Kansas 
City. 

Salina: Demand excellent, 
supply inadequate; both 
selling at ceiling prices. 

Fort Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
ceiling prices; supply inadequate; produc- 
tion sold up way ahead; wheat bran $42.40, 
gray shorts $42.40, white shorts not quoted, 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic, 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply light; 
spring and hard winter bran $40.40, std. 
midds. $40.40, flour midds. $40.40, red dog 
$40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Right up to the ceiling and 
holding there in good demand, all produc- 
tion being absorbed, with no accumulations, 
and millers able to sell much more feed 
than they have; lowest prices $42.57 ton on 
bran, mixed feed, flour midds. and _ std. 
midds., sellers’ market. 

Buffalo: Demand greater than supply not- 
withstanding high production by the mills; 
all grades eagerly sought for at the full 
ceiling prices; trend firm; supply light; 
bran, std. midds., flour midds., red dog, 
second clear and heavy mixed feeds, $42.26. 


New York: Slow; trend steady at ceil- 
ings; supply not heavy; bran $45.60@45.80, 
flour midds. $45.60@45.80, std. midds. $45.60 
@45.80, red dog $45.60@45.80. 

Boston: Offerings scarce from all sources. 
Midds, almost unobtainable, but some bran 
is held by jobbers; mills’ supplies for im- 
mediate shipment were sold up. All mill- 
feeds quoted at ceilings. Buffalo and West 
show little variation in quotations other 
than that reflected in freight rates. Do- 
mestic jobbers sold out what Canadian bran 
and shorts they had on hand, but there 
were no offerings from Canadian mills or 
resellers; std. bran $45.20@46.20, std. midds. 
$44.70@45.20, flour midds, $45.70@46.20, 
mixed feed $46.20, red dog $46.20. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 
bid; hard winter, $45.65; soft winter nom- 
inal; midds., std. and flour $45.65; red dog, 
$45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Strong; trend higher; supply 
quite limited; offerings practically nil; quo- 
tations at ceiling; nominal prices. 

Atlanta: Active; trend unsteady; offer- 
ings very scarce; feedstuff situation at 
southern markets reported as becoming in- 
creasingly tight, as there are practically 
no offerings of customarily used by-product 
feeds; in an effort to secure some supplies 
to carry on operations, there has been con- 
siderable buying of ground rye, barley and 
oats reported; these feeds sold here recently 
at prices ranging from $50 to $55 per ton, 
delivered; bran $47.40, gray shorts $47.40, 
nominal; std. midds. $47.40, nom; rye midds. 


trend steady, 
bran and shorts 





600 Mutual Building 


————— 


Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





| FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 











$44.50, nom; red dog $47.40, nom; pulverized 








rye, $49.75; no ground government wheat 
quoted. 
Nashville: Demand exceptionally good; 


far exceeds supply; both bran and shorts 
quoted at ceiling, $43.30. 


WANT ADS 


continue to operate to capacity seven days 7 . e 
per week. Excellent feed demand for in- 
creased poultry, turkey and livestock noted. 














Seattle: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; $35.50. 

Portland: Mill run $35, bran and shorts 
$35.50, midds. $36. 

Ogden: Trade steady last week, with 
commitments well sold ahead, Not much 
offered, but supply readily absorbed; mills 





Advertisements in this department are 


Quotations stationary; red bran and mill 7 
run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $36.50, 5e per word; minimum. charge, $1. 
midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b, Ogden. (Count six words for signature.) Sit- 


uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


Denver prices: red bran and mill run $41.10, 
blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. $41.10 
per ton, ceiling. California prices (at ceil- 
ing): red bran and mill run $41.10, blended 
$41.10, white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles up 
$1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: 
ings light and 





Market firm, with 
demand improving. 

Idaho: red mill run $40.50@41.20, blended . 
$40.50@41.20, white $41.20@41.70. Oregon- 
Washington: red mill run $40.20@40.70, std. 
$40.70@ 41.20, white $41.20@41.70, white bran 


- HELP WANTED 
Jtah- . 


WANTED—MILLER CAPABLE OF TAK- 
ing over an eight-hour shift; 1,500-bbl 
mill. Address 6059, The Northwestern 

















$41.20@41.70, midds. $41.20@41.70, shorts 
$41.20@41.70; Montana: bran and mill run Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
$41.20@41.70 (nom.); California: blended 


LARGE, WELL-KNOWN FLOUR MILLING 
corporation with mills in Northwest and 
Southwest is interested in salesman for 
Boston territory on straight salary and 
expense basis. Applicant need not neces- 
sarily be experienced in flour sales, but 


mill run $40.70@41.20, 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very limited; Kansas bran $42.60, midds. 
$42.10, mill run $40.80. 


Toronto-Montreal: Good; most mills still 


white $41.20@41.70. 


find supplies of all lines inadequate, with previous contact with bakers, bakers’ sup- 
midds. particularly short; export prices ply houses and flour jobbers would be an 
strong, with the Boston quotation at the advantage. In written application state 


age, salary, draft status, detailed sales ex- 
perience and references, including small 
photograph, if convenient. All applica- 
tions will be held confidential, with no 
contact with references without applicant's 
consent. Address 6065, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York City. 


ceiling of $46 ton for splits, basis Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds. Domestic prices 
are also at the ceiling. Quotations, March 
20: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Continues excellent for ship- 
ment to feeders in eastern Canada, but sales ‘ 
in prairie provinces insignificant; all sup- 
plies moving freely; bran $28, shorts $29, MACHINERY WANTED 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts Vv 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and s . ‘ 
warehouses $3 extra. Waren setae were ante = ned 

, —Pneumatic scale ackagin machine; 

Vancouver: Trend steady and prices un- two flour blenders. wry 4970, The 
changed, holding at ceiling levels; domestic Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


demand remains good and supplies available 

are sufficient for all immediate needs; sales 

are approximately 25% greater than during P ‘ PER S A CKS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


the same period last year, with prospects 
CINCINNATI, O. 




















for a continuation of this demand. West- 
ern mills are not pressing offerings as much 
as they were due in part to bad weather 
conditions on the prairies and a greater 
movement of grain to the East via the 
Great Lakes. Cash car quotations here fol- 
low: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. 
$33.80, with no figures on feed flour. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the’'Best*Rye‘Flour”’ 






























DOING A TOP JOB 
FOR MODERN MILLERS! 


HAMMOND PAPER BAGS 
MEET YOUR TOUGHEST 
SERVICE NEEDS 


HAMMOND High Grade Paper 
and Paper Bags available in these 
Grades: 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White 
Enameled, Blue Lined. Maxi- 
mum strength and pliability. 

“SECURPAC”—Special Quality 
—White Enameled, Blue Lined. 
Our most popular grade. 

“CELUPAC”-—Embossed White 
Kraft. Quality—at low cost. 


“DUPLEX”—Double Wall White 
Supercalendered—Blue Lined. 
Extra fine appearance. 


OVERSEAS BAGS 
Hammond Multi-wall export 


Shipping Sacks ll Army Clear—Sharp—Multi-Color Gloss 
cad ow S wants Printing. Your inquiries invited 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory » WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


To the MILLING INDUSTRY 
and GRAIN TRADE 


. Throughout the country the credit facili- 
ties of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
are used by millers and members of the 
grain trade. 


Ours is an understanding service based 
on long experience with their needs and 
problems, under constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


We cordially invite new accounts in this 
field—not to the exclusion of your nearer- 
at-hand banker, but to supplement the 
credit structure you have already estab- 


lished. 
w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway + Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘ 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





The ig 
~.. WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING 
KANSAS © 


ee, * M&EPHERSON, 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Semolina sales are out of the 
question for the time being, with durum 
prices piercing the ceiling. It is still pos- 
sible to buy durum clears, but trade, tem- 
porarily, is not showing much interest in 
the lower grades. Inquiry for the top 
grades, both semolina and flour, is good, 
but, as intimated, mills cannot sell. Direc- 
tions are still in excess of mill capacity, 
and mills have enough on hand to insure 
a steady run for some weeks to come. In 
fact, one local mill this week received 
directions on two cars of a special grade 
for shipment next August—something to 
talk about in the future. 

In the week ended March 20, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 95,305 bbls 
durum products, against 107,262, made by 
nine mills in the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Market rules firm under 
light offerings and a moderate demand; 
No. 1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 

Buffalo; With approach of rationing, 
macaroni industry hard pressed to take care 
of unprecedented demand for macaroni- 
noodle products; semolina sales restricted 
to mills’ capacities to take on new bookings 
and question of availability ruled transac- 
tions; trend firm; supply light; on bulk 
basis, all-rail, No. 1 $7.82, durum fancy 
patent $7.82, macaroni flour $7.32, first clear 
$5.93, second clear $4.18; durum granular, 
no quotations. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina $7.50, granular $7.15, No. 3 $6.95, fancy 
patent $7.50. 

Chicago: A few sales reported; deliveries 
heavy; No. 1 semolina $7.37, standard No. 
1 $7.17. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: The awakened interest noted 
a week ago has died down; inquiry and 
sales light, directions not as plentiful as 
they were a few weeks back; though rye 
prices are low—compared with wheat flour 
—-trade unwilling to contract for deferred 
needs; sharp advance needed to stimulate 
interest; pure white rye flour $5@5.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure 
medium $4.80@5.05, pure dark $4.30@4.60. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular, 
but closed firm with little net change in 
prices. Demand moderate; white patent 
$5.45 @ 5.75. 

Chicago: A few sales reported, but busi- 
ness still very slow; deliveries heavy; white 
patent $5.05@5.30, medium $4.85@5.10, dark 
$4.20@ 4.60. 











Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.20, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.85, Wisconsin white patent $7.10. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
moderate; white $5.80, medium $5.60, dark 
$5.20. 

New York: Dull, with buyers amply 
stocked and showing no interest; pure white 
patents $5.55@5.80. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$5.78 bbl, medium $5.58, dark $5.18, rye 
meal $5.38. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 19, 1943, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








minals ....... 95,591 1,298 10,938 12,612 
Private terminals ee o-« 66 7 
Winter storage 

afloat ........ 2,783 oe ee oe 
ee 98,375 1,298 11,003 12,619 


Vancouver-New 


Westminster . 17,393 te 91 42 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

. tS 16,415 “sn 37 52 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
VROCRTER cecccece 1,008 ee ee 
Prince Rupert 1,210 ee ee 











1,298 11,132 12,713 





TOOEED anssress 137,018 
FeRe BO .cccnse 171,437 705 2,099 3,520 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 613 22 694 684 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CFR . GV. weviws 72 “ 15 27 
6 4.06 50> 686 22 709 891 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

ree 565 2 583 149 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 








COR ‘GE osices 207 és 33 18 
Wetads sccccvce 773 2 616 167 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-March 19, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 57,510 2,507 37,874 26,733 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CN GOR viseas 4,563 es 452 826 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-March 19, 1943 ~~ 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 86,364 1,436 28,613 15,346 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Ge Gee ésanes 5,685 re 340 759 


SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUK 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
EI Reno, Okla. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
— 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 





ee 








Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS [DAILY 
ow 








f 
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CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


1.47 FLOURS 


— get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 








. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TUR A Aolae stelalekamelate| Stamps 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!'":¢ 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
: Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
- OTTAWA KANSAS 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Whitewater, Kansas 
——_ 








Borden Co. Postwar Plans 
Emphasize Dehydration 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Borden Co. 
announces that its postwar plans will 
include the manufacture of a number of 
dehydrated soups, dehydrated coffee, fish 
canning and distribution. The company 
is currently producing pea, onion and 
tomato soups, dehydrated for the armed 
forces, and to this five additional varie- 
ties will be added, carrot, spinach, corn, 
celery and asparagus, all having a pow- 
dered milk base. 

Experiments on other dehydrated foods 
are being made in the company’s labora- 
tories, particularly for government use 
now; several of the units of the Bor- 
den Co. pioneered in some processes of 
food dehydration. The Merrell-Soule Co., 
now a Borden division, started drying 
foods before 1900 and in 1904 perfected 
the spray process for milk. The Dry 
Milk Co., another unit, pioneered in dry- 
ing milk by the roller process. Large 
quantities of lemon powder such as has 
been sold the baking trade since 1918, 
are now going to the army and for lend- 
lease, as are dried eggs which the com- 
pany has produced since 1917. 

Total sales of the Borden Co. and 
domestic and Canadian subsidiary com- 
panies, according to the eighty-fifth an- 
nual report, were $325,350,306 in 1942, 
an increase of 25.6% over 1941 sales of 
$259,128,514. Net income for 1942 was 
$8,379,654, equivalent of 2.6% on sales 
and representing $1.91 per share on 4,- 
376,704 shares of capital stock outstand- 
ing among 49,034 stockholders at the end 
of the year, This compared with a het 
income for 1941 of $8,270,572, equivalent 
of 3.2% on sales and representing $1.88 
per share on the 4,396,704 shares of cap- 
ital stock outstanding among 48,635 stock- 
holders at the end of 1941. Taxes for 
1942 aggregated $15,096,404. This was 
nearly twice as much as the remaining 
net income for the year and represented 
$3.45 per share. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dehydratéd Rice 
Pudding for Army 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Special — The 
newest addition to the list of dehydrated 
foods for troops overseas is rice pudding, 
the War Department has disclosed. In 
its concentrated form the pudding is a 
mixture of pre-cooked rice, processed 
raisins, sugar, salt, spices and vanilla 
flavoring, in proper proportions. It re- 
quires only the addition of water and 
cooking to convert it into a tasty dessert. 
The rice is pre-cooked until it contains 
not more than 10% moisture. When water 
is added it returns to its original grain 
character and produces a pudding that 
looks and tastes like ordinary grain rice. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW POLICY FOR KOSER’S BAKERY 

Watertown, Wis.—Koser’s Bakery, 
111 South Second Street, has discon- 
tinued house-to-house delivery and _ its 
wholesale bakery business in the city, and 
instead is making one delivery a day. 
Placed into effect March 8, the new reg- 
ulation is the result of wartime restric- 
tions, store officials said. To date the 
firm has lost 20 men to the armed forces 
and war industries, including replace- 
ments. 

“Under our new policy we shall do all 
our baking during the day which will as- 
sure our customers oven fresh goods 
through the day,” the bakery informed 
the public. 
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GOLDEN 





LOAF FLOUR 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


Established 1901 


2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 














For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 





TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CIETY, SOUTH DAKOTA 





. . . is fully air con- 
ditioned and _ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 
hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address LEED ALL 
“HASTINGS’ MILLING 9Yee4 CO CABLE CODES 


Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WOODS MANE a SbRING C0. LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO -WINNIPEG  ~ 







































TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Cuan ew STERLING 
THREE STARS a. CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 




















4 ge See av ark i Hing Mal As i tee Fie 
Head ae Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


ir 


Os ee 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 













Sey OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 
~ JUTE 


at BAGS cores 


COTTON IN CANADA 


} A, RactoriesMONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


nN 


JUTE : 


BAGS 
it 


COTTON y 




































































C 
GREAT STA R FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. dince 1637 " 
Canadien Spring ond Winter Wheat Flowr / 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” = « ” ° 

on Address: ‘'WoLmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, Saran eaamnine JUMES hichardson | SONS tl 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. : acne. tiltaaalase . 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER . 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® SE ’ 
j 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director y 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL @ CANADA : 
Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours a 
“Regal” ; 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 

“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 
3,000 barrels per day . 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years " 
— F 
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Man-Made Grain 








New Wheat-Rye Hybrid 
Grain Produced by Use 
of Colchichine Drug 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—In a 
recent article in the Washington Star, 
Thomas R. Henry, London correspondent, 
describes a new type of grain, the first 
in 3,000 years, which may be an impor- 
tant factor in the production of bread 
to feed the food-rationed millions after 
the war. This grain has been produced 
by the Swedish scientists by the use of 
a drug first introduced at the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington six years ago. 

The new grain, an octoploid, is a wheat- 
rye hybrid. The experiments which pro- 
duced it have been reported by Dr. C. 
H. Darlington, famous geneticist who 
recently returned to London. The grain 
has been grown in Russia by the Swedes. 
It was developed from colchichine, an 
old gout medicine made from the crocus, 
and results have been astounding. Many 
types have been developed experimental- 
ly, all producing good baking flour. All 
other grains antedate history. 

The new grain is entirely man-made 
by the drug which speeded its evolution 
a million years. It equals wheat in yield 
and palatability, has rye’s extreme hardi- 
ness and may cover great areas in a 
few years, The new grain may be an 
important factor in feeding the post-war 
world. A new barley, 10% better in 
yield than the old, also has been made 
possible by Swedish X-raying of seeds. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. reports net earnings of $13,135,034 
for 1942, compared with $13,478,400 in 
1941, according to Colby M. Chester, 
chairman. Sales for the year totaled 
$231,506,460, compared with $180,358,903 
the previous year. Disposal of unproc- 
essed inventories, coffee, tea, cocoa and 
other commodities to the. government and 
to other manufacturers, represented $25,- 
198,995 of the 1942 business. 

Higher commodity costs and a 50% 
increase in dollar sales in the last four 
years necessitated higher inventory levels, 
Mr. Chester said, and these for 1942, 
valued at cost or market, stood at $43,- 
407,220, against $57,230,625 the previous 
year and $29,865,216 in 1938. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

OLD WATER MILL TO RUN AGAIN 

La Crosse, Wis.—Custom grinding of 
corn and grain for about 200 farmers who 
have their own formulas to be filled, is 
to be the order of the day at the old 
water mill at Holmen, Wis., since John 
L. Larson, of La Crosse, Wis., 
leased it and will put it into operation 
after several years of idleness. 








has 


The dam will be the source of power 
used for operating the mill -machinery. 
The mill, standing three stories high, 
was built by William Pfenning in 1875 
and for many years milled wheat, rye and 
buckwheat into flour and corn into meal, 
transporting the products daily to La 
Crosse, where they found a ready market. 
———~“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD MAKING DEMONSTRATION 
Sixty home economics and human nutri- 
tionists at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich, witnessed a bread making dem- 
onstration given by Miss Alma Swenson, 
midwestern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, last Friday. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘AMBERMIL(CO’ 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 












IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


=" 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG TORONTO - 


NY EXE al FFICE NTREAL 


HUMBERSTONE - 
* ORIENTAL 


MONTREAL - 
EXPORT OFFICE 


MONCTON 
VANCOUVER 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Cable Address: “PRaMILLCo,” Toronto. 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANy, LIMITED 


Successors to 


VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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SPECIAL Pal 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS 








DULUTH | 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Novitiwestern Miller 











PROUD OF HIM 


The pensions officer was questioning an 
elderly woman with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause. 

“And now,” he said, “we come to two 
important questions: ‘Have you ever 
been in receipt of parish relief’?” 

“Never,” answered the woman. 

The officer turned to the last question 
on the list. 

“Tell me,” he said, “have you ever been 
in the hands of the police?” 

Shyly she hung her head. 

“Come, come,” he said, “tell me the 
truth.” 

“Well,” she whispered at last, “I don’t 
see as it’s any business of the govern- 
ment, but in my young days I was a 
cook and, you know, girls will be girls; 
but still”—proudly—“he was a sergeant.” 

¥ ¥ 

SOME CHICKEN 

“Waiter, there’s a piece of steel in 
this soup!” 

“Sure! 


ens we use!” 


That’s from the spring chick- 


¥ ¥ 
NOT ALL LUNATICS 


Hitler was making a tour of a German 
All the 
up and, as soon as the dictator appeared, 


lunatic asylum. inmates lined 


stood smartly to attention and gave 
All, that is, except one 
man at the end of the line. 


the Nazi salute. 


“Hi!” screamed Adolf, “why aren’t you 
saluting?” 

“Don’t be silly,” 
one of the guards here, not one of the 


inmates !’—Cablegram. 


said the man, “I’m 


¥ ¥ 

HE HAD ONE COMING 
Pat determined to pass his favorite 
As he ap- 
proached it he became somewhat shaky, 
but, after plucking up courage, he passed 
it. Then, after going about 50 yards, 
he turned, saying to himself, “Well done, 
Pat, me boy. Come back and I’ll treat 
you!” 


tavern on his way home. 


¥ ¥ 
TOO BAD 
First Lieutenant.—Where’ve you been? 
Second Lieutenant.—Over in the phone 
booth talking to my girl, but some punk 
came along and wanted to use the phone 
—and we had to get out. 
¥ ¥ 
PROPHECY 
London Charwoman.—This war can’t 
last more than a couple of months. 
Neighbor.—Why ? 
Charwoman.—Because my old man has 
signed up, and he never keeps a job 
longer than that. 
¥ ¥ 
ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 
“I hear the police have orders to stop 
petting in the public parks.” 
“Good heavens! How long have the 
police been petting in the public parks?” 
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5 OF DOUGH STABILITY 


LN . 0 WITH 


1. WISDOM 


‘OUA-GLUTEN 
FLO 


UR 






A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trace 


Holland Engraving Co: 





Kansas City, Missouri 








Nar rite] 
St.Louis 


| Minncapolis 
KansasCity, Kan. 
MOsasasawan aes 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 
LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C, 3. 
“ Grawuaep Ss Gee Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. Prins sa pero gl 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT cetnmagy dosing 
IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
Cory Buildings CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracH,’’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Coventry,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street LASGOW 





Cab 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


le Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: 
a 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©, I, F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW | 


| 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pui.ip,’’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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I. 


Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets......... 
Capital Deposited in U. S.... 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 











ee 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. 


Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








960 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Depe 


ndable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, Ill 


Montana 





1 ¢ . T ey a 
—= LV | 


vat FLOUR 


YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance tarred - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 

_ ST. — 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


au FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARSEN CO. 





WHITE & COMPANY 
‘“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_LOUR  onestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 

















Flour Specialists #2t‘hocr® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
* 
Transportation 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 














*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 











Acme-Evans Co, 

Acme Flour Mills Co.........eeee+. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
BIVE TIGTIOE BEE wecrcvcccecccccccsess 
Amber Milling Co. 
REGREE Te Ge. accesicccsecedsenes 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co............+++: 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.............. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........... 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co, 


Barnett & Record Co............... 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co...... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
meee, SOOM Fe. BOs cccwcvccccccce 
Boonville Mills Co, 


BO GB IND ev acccccececscccdeese 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
BGS GIRTON GO. occcccceccccecciene 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co............. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co.........08:; 

Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............... 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cs DK Wes O 86 6 8606-05-00 08 8 606 re O8 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co............- 
Cee TA CONSE secccccciesceccecs 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
GCeeeeee TE Ge. ccccccccccceccccces 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .......ccceeee0. 
Be Ge EE Ghee Secs o uncer canesevescves 
ee L.. . MPTERTTT Tee Tee 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........e..00% 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., 
Crawford & Law 
CHEER GE WORE GOPBic coc cccccvcccvens 
COCR TE, Wee bs eave scccccwcencnccne 
Crookston Milling Co. 
CROW TES. 6006s cs vesesavesveccecsoees 


Dairymen’'s League Co-operative As- 


Bociation, IMG. ..ccsccccecccccces 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
en ee tere eee ee 
EPO TAeNer, AMRPOW ccicccccisccvecsccss 
De Btetme, ULPGEES cescrcccicccccesess 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutach & Sickert Co. .....cccccscecees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .........00.065 
Dobry Wieur Bills, EC... .cccccccessces 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Oo. ccccsccccccccccccoce 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
Duncan, Wm. ©., & Co., Inc........065. 

Bene TOOT BER Gi ccc ccewccees 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... 
MOMS BEIM GO. cc cccccccccccccccceces 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
Reet Ge, GR. os ceca ccccsaccuns 
POEGTRUORIST GO. se ccccscccovcéccessecses 
MOORS BENE GG. voce ccvcccsevececesss 
I CN. bs bide eb ana sae bee 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.. 
Farwell & Rhines Co. ..........+. eeces 
Wonmt, GC. Bi, B Gereccccccccccvcccccece 
i. ee PET ETT re erT ieee 
Fennell, Spence & Co.....ccccsccccceces 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 

Fisher & Fallgatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
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Foods, Inc. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
zeneral Mill Equipment Co. 


General Mills, INnc...2...eceeseees Cover 


Giieewse Med, EAB. 2c vcwcesvevecseces 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... ° 
yoodhue Mill Co, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co... cccccccisccces 


Haaky MEG. Gore cccccccvecceveccces 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Mincccccccscccccees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co......... eoe00 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd..........se0e+% 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc.. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, IMC...ccccccccccccsccccecs 
Henkel Flour Mills.........-0+eeeeee0% 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co....cscsceececsees 
Hubbard Milling Co.......seeeeeeeeeees 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co........0656+ 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 

Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son..... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., CO., INC... .. reece eeeeceee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co........-.+++: 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. ..ccccccsecseceesccecce 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., IMC........eee00s 
Kimpton, W. S., & SomB.......eeeeeeees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co..........+.+- 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Lt@. ...ccccscccccccccccees 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Imc.......+++. 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co....... Kewe wee 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co....... ees 
Liomg, W. B, CO. ccccccssccsccccccccer 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co. .......seeeeeenee 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co........-.eeeeees 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Mann, FB. We ccccccccs 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., “Lta pecans ITT 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan ..........seeseeees 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. ......-.see0s weocee 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co............+.++ 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc... 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Miyera, J. Roem, B&B BOR... ccccsccccccsece 


National Grain Yeast Corp......... 

National Milling Co. ........ ecccese 
Neahr, M. J., & Co 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Gicccccces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ............ beeeees 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co... 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co........... coves 
Noblesville Milling Co. ......... soecece 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator... eoccccce 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
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O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co......... 

Paniplus Company ............. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.......... 
DOMENENG, Th, Ge co ccccccscovcccsc. 
POOH BOR. cccccccccccccccccccvees. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Se Oe ND wire weeesesicnes 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Pittsburgh Plate Grass Co., 

Chemical Division. ...cccccoceces 

s,s TN 50 hw 040 0065060600066 00ccc ce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble Coecccecceseceses 


Rapid River Milling Co. 

Red River Milling Co. ........ 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd....... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd...... 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co............+.. 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........ 
Russell-Miller _Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


eee ee ee 


St. Cloud Milling Co. ; 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, !nc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
GameMy Mille cccccccccccccccccces: 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc....... 
Bheovelove, J. J. ccccccccecccccceces 
Gere, 2. Win BARR Geis ccssccceae. 
Siebel Institute of Technology....... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. .... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. .... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Go. ..ccccscssecees 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
ere GONE GR. ave wcsvacesesases 
eres Gt Me GU Kcbesesceiccaccccs 
Swift & Co. 


(Russell- Mil 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ..... 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd...... 
TOMRGRE GB THOvt Geiss ccccccccescss 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co.... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associativ! 


WeOee, x WIE occ ccdescccee. 
ae eer 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc......... 
Bee Se GO, bc ce cccccceses 
Twin City Machine Co. ...........-: 
UhImann Grain Co. .........-- 
United Grain Growers, Ltd..... 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.........-- 
Urban, George, Milling Co..........- 
Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Dusen Harrington Co....... 
Victor Chemical Works..........++> 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.....- 
Voigt Millimg Ce. ..cccccccccegecss 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co.....-. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.....- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc......- Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co........-+--> . 
Wamego Milling Co. ....-50+--+e00> 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co.....--- 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......-+++-> 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ....---- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ......++++++> 
Weevil-Cide Co., The......++-+++++' 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. ....++++++*° 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. .....-eee-eeeee0 
Western Star Mill Co. ......++++ eoee 
White & Co. ..ccccccccccccsccsesesr'*® 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ..--+++:*:"" 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.......+-+-++**"" 
Williams Bros. Co. ......-seeeeeere’ * 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc...----+> 
* Wirk Garment Corp. ........sseee99°*" 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ....--++e5e80°"" 
Wolf Milling Co. .......ceeceeeerr’ 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .......-eeee8%* 
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HE’S DEVELOPED A 13,000-MILE i cach: 


That extra slice of bread he’s reaching for got its start 
on the plains of Kansas, 13,000 miles from his present 
(censored) location. But the more significant fact is 
that, two years ago, he might not have reached for an 
extra slice at all! Uncle Sam is finding that he consumes 


twice as much bread in service as he did in civilian life. 

Here in America, too, wherever men and women are 
working harder, they are learning to “eat heartier”, 
and are getting a greater proportion of the energy they 


need from bread and other products made from flour. 

A continuing preference for products made from 
white flour is deeply rooted in American eating habits. 
Today, the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly white 
and well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-94 





Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 


the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you /the 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you're 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 





